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FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tar business of this extraordinary meeting commenced on Wed- 
nesday, May 2nd, and continued till Tuesday, the 8th, adjourning 
twice in the course of each day.—The following is a very brief 
abstract of the REPORT which was adopted :— 


The Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, present their fifth annual report with renewed confidence 
that the enterprise which has been committed to their care en- 
joys the favour of Almighty God. The seal which He has always 
set upon every successful and glorious reformation, He has suffered 
to be enstamped upon this. Our principles now speaking through 
the blood of the martyred LOVEJOY, partake visibly of that 
efficacy which eighteen centuries ago smote into dust the chains of 
idolatry ; and which has in Jater times, made the rulers of Christen- 
dom the servants, instead of the lords, of their people. 


Though far less labour has been expended by the committee 
than heretofore in extending the organization of Auxiliaries, the 
reports which have reached us shew 340 societies organized since 
the last anniversary; making the whole number upon the list 
1346. 


State Societies have been organized in Illinois, Delaware, and 
Connecticut, and measures are in progress for another in Indiana. 
The nine State Societies previously in existence, have continued 
in energetic and successful action. That of Vermont has paid to 
the American Society during the year, double the t of its 
pledge at the last anniversary. That of Massachusetts has ex~- 
ceeded its munificent pledge of 10,000 dollars; and that of New- 
York has commenced and is successfully prosecuting a plan for 
establishing a select Anti-Slavery library in every school district 
in the State. The Societies of Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Isdand, Connecticut, New-York, and Ohio, support each a news- 
paper of its own, devoted tothe common cause. That of Pennsyl- 
vania supports two, one on each side of the mountains. The 
number of important conventions, embracing numerous delegates 
from States, has been much longer than in former years. 


Although the unprecedented commercial embarrassments of the 
country have cut off or greatly diminished many of the sources 
from which the society has hitherto derived its funds, it will be 
seen from the reports of the treasurer and publishing agent, that 
the receipts during the year have been 44,000 dollars, being an 
increase over the receipts of last year of 5,000 dollars. Those 
who have examined the detailed acknowledgments in the Emanci- 
pator, will have perceived that a much larger proportion of the 
donations than in former years consists of small sums contributed 
among the mass of the people—a fact which clearly indicates the 
solid advancement of our cause. 
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The issues from the press during the year have been as follows, — 


* Copies. 

Human Rights, 187,316. 
Emancipator, 193,800. 
Circulars and Prints, 42,100. 
Bound Volumes, 12,954 
Tracts and Pamphlets, 72,732 
Slaves’ Friend, 97,600 
Anti-Slavery Record, 40,000. 
Total, 646,502. 


Of these publications the committee cannot forbear to charac- 
terize two, as marking an era in the Anti-Slavery cause. The 
work on emancipation in the West Indies, the joint production of 
the Rev. James A. Thome, of Kentucky, and the late Joseph 
Horace Kemball, Esq., of New Hampshire, (over whose grave the 
friends of humanity have good cause to weep,) leaves nothing to 
be wished for in the way of testimony and experience in favour of 
the safety and profitableness of immediate emancipation, and its su- 
periority on all points of expediency over any gradual method, in 
any possible condition of the slave. We have too much confi- 
dence in the candour of our countrymen at large, to believe, that 
they can withstand such statements of fact, or withhold, their 
co-operation from an enterprise which is borne out by the now 
settled results of sufficiently large and varied experiments, while 
it is opposed only by unsubstantial hypothesis or the fantastic pro- 
ducts of the imagination. 

The other work to which we allude is an essay on “‘ the power 
of Congress over slavery in the district of Columbia,” first publish- 
ed in the form of letters under the signature of Wythe, in the 
New York Evening Pos:. The writer of this essay, bringing the 
light of history ina focal blaze upon his question, has not only 
shewn that Congress has power under the constitution to abolish 
slavery in the district, and annihilated the position of Mr. Van 
Buren and Mr. Clay, that this power cannot be exercised consis- 
tently with implied good faith towards the States that ceded the 
district ; but has demonstrated that implied good faith required of 
the States themselves, that slavery should long since have been 
abolished within their own limits. 

The committee have taken measures which they hope will re- 
sult in placing these works in the hands of all our fellow-citizens 
through the land. 

There have been in the service of the society, during the last 
year, 38 travelling agents, the aggregate of whose time in the em- 
ployment of the society has been 27 years. 

Three of these agents, as heretofore, have devoted themselves 
to the interests of our free coloured brethren. This labour and 
expense has been paid a thousand fold, by the laudable, and to 
some extent successful efforts of our coloured brethren, to conquer 
by good conduct the prejudice that has so cruelly oppressed them. 
In Ohio they are in large numbers purchasing new land, and ap- 
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plying themselves to the clearing and cultivation of the soil. En- 
couraging progress has also been made in that State toward the 
abolition of the iniquitous laws under which they suffer. The 
agent who has laboured East of the mountains, has published a 
valuable collection of facts and arguments in regard to the disabi- 
lities of coloured men, which cannot fail to aid in the restoration 
of their rights. We might easily submit proofs, that temperance, 
industry, and education, are doing their proper work among our 
coloured friends. A still stronger indication that they will soon 
look out of countenance the supercilious pride of colour, is the fact 
that a weekly newspaper, thé ‘‘ Coloured American,” established, 
supported, and edited altogether by themselves, can challenge 
comparison, both in a moral and literary point of view, with news- 
papers of the highest class among us. 

Aware of the importance of meeting the call for information 
from the lips of the living lecturer, and that not one ofa hundred, 
or perhaps thousand of such calls could be answered by the tra- 
velling lecturers, who were or could be employed, the committee 
has resorted to the employment of local agents. These are pro- 
fessional and other gentlemen, well qualified to lecture, who make 
short excursions in their own vicinity, as their other engagements 
will permit, the committee furnishing them gratuitously with the 
society's publications, and paying their expenses incurred in the 
service of the society. About seventy-five individuals have ac- 
cepted this office, and the amount of labour performed has been 
incalculably great, at a very moderate expense to the society. 

Tn pursuance of the resolutions of the society, at its last annual 
meeting, the committee has turned much of its attention to the 
subject of petitioning Congress and the State Legislatures ; and it 
is with unfeigned thanks to God, that we refer to the noble res- 
ponse of our fellow-citizens. Petitions for the abolition of slavery 
in the district of Columbia and in the territories, and of the slave- 
trade between the States, have been poured into Congress beyond 
any precedent. And since, by the resolution of the House of Re- 
presentatives of December 21st, 1837, all such petitions have been 
laid upon the table, “‘ without being debated, printed, read, or 
referred,” remonstrances have been forwarded to that branch 
against this violation of the constitutional right of petition. Pe- 
titions and remonstrances have been addressed to Congress, from 
all parts of the North, against the amexation to the United States 
of the slave-holding republic of Texas, or any new slave-holding 
State. 

The present occasion does not afford time to give even an in- 
dex of the important events bearing on the cause of the slave, 
that have occurred during the last year. A multitude of reli- 
ligious bodies at the North, have thoroughly taken the side of 
the slave, and those national organizations which have so long 
endeavoured to sanctify the plunder of the poor by bringing it 
into the household of Christ, are convulsed. Governors and 
legislatures, who, two or three ‘years ago, talked of prosecuting 
abolitionists at common law, or suppressing their sentiments by 
penal enactments, have exchanged menace for courtesy, and even 
granted the use of their halls for public abolition lectures. The 
voice of genuine abolitionism has been heard on the floors of 
both houses of Congress, and disgraceful as are the unconstitu- 
tional measures by which the slaveholders have sought to drown 
it, they have proved that it will yet be heard effectually. Since 
the insurrectionary meeting in the capitol, of Dec. 20th, and the 
presentation of the extraordinary resolutions of Mr. Calhoun in 
the Senate, there can be no doubt, with any man of sufficient re- 
flection, that the South, under the impulse of a regenerated 
public sentiment at the North, will sooner arrive at a general 
abolition of slavery, than a dissolution of the Union. The great 
Southern scheme of bringing into the Union an immense territory, 
to be cut up into slaveholding States, whereby to invigorate the 
slave system, and give it the permanent control of our republic, 
checked by Northern remonstrance, has fallen back upon diplo- 
matic craft. The enterprise is henceforth to be carried by sapping 
and not by storm. The attitude assumed by our executive 
towards Mexico, imposing upon her, as a condition of peace 











with us, the immediate adjustment of a description of claim 
which, against her sister republics, are not enforced, apd passing 
over in silence the enormous grievances of which she has 1 
complain, in the invasion and dismemberment of her territory by 
our citizens, indicates a determination to achieve the favorite a! 
terprise of the South, at whatever sacrifice of the interests , 
liberty andthe honour of the nation. Four judicial decision, 
given during the year, are important in themselves, as signs , 
the times. The supreme Court of Connecticut has adopted th 
doctrine of Massachusetts, that a slave, brought by his master; 
consent, becomes free on reaching her soil. The Suprem 
Court of Ohio has pronounced colour no presumption of slayer 
in that State. ‘The District Court of the United Sates has hij 
down the opposite doctrine in New Jersey. The Supreme Cour 
of Pennsylvania has vied with the (so called) Reform Conve 
tion, in stripping the coloured tax-payers of Pennsylvania, of the 
right of suffrage, now peacably enjoyed for forty-seven ‘yean, 
Here is the justice of a Jeffries entering the lists, withih ®t 
foulest prejudice that ever trampled on reason, to see which 
should have the credit of tearing the principles of Franklin fron 
the charter of his adopted State! This year has taught Ameria 
a lesson in regard to the incompatibility of law and slavery, whic 
she must profit by or perish. Slavery has demanded the sacrifice 
of one of the purest and most irreproachable presses in the country, 
and a Northern community has been found relaxing the arm of lav, 
and permitting the savage executioners of this mandate to purse 
their victim openly with the instruments of death—to destroy 
press after press—and, at last, to deliberately shoot the heroic 
editor through the heart. Yes, while sworn murderers wer 
watching for the noble-hearted Lovesoy, at the corners of the 
streets, there were men of high character, ministers of las, 
both human and divine, men pledged by eternal sanctions 
protect every citizen in the exercise of his rights, who volur 
teered as confessors, and pointing to the pistols and ‘“‘ bow: 
knives” of the mob, bid him bow the knee to slavery, and su- 
render his American liberty! In his fall, his doctrine rose. He 
has done more in his death than he could have done in his life, 
and the day seems not far distant when his murderers will garnish 
and honour his sepulchre. 

Abroad, the most cheering events have taken place. Mont- 
serrat, one of the British colonies, has resolved to exchange the 
modified slavery of apprenticeship for the entire abolition which 
has succeeded so happily in Antigua and Bermuda. Barbadoes, 
with its 90,000 apprentices, is debating the question whether it 
shall follow in the same course. France, with her 260,00 
colonial slaves, is addressing herself to pursue the track of 
England, her coloured slaveholders, who hold about one-eighth 
part of her slaves, having spontaneously offered to free them, 
and petitioned for a general abolition. England herself, from 
the mightiest minds of her parliament to the operatives of het 
workshops, is rousing her energies to retrieve the errors of her 
immortal Act of 1834. She is now convinced of the folly of al 
preparations for the enjoyment of inalienable rights. She kuow 
now to a certainty, that there are no human hands in which! 
whip can be placed that shall do the work of wages. Hayti hw 
at length obtained from France a full recognition of the freedou, 
sovereignty, and independence which she has actually possessed 
for the last thirty-four years, Our wicked prejudice must no¥ 
furnish the only shadow of a reason for refusing to establish wit! 
her those international relations which interest and justice demand. 

In view of these developments of the struggle which is goits 
on so victoriously for truth against oppression, the committee re 
commend the more thorough, systematic, and permanent diffv- 
sion of anti-slavery publications; the extension of our orgali- 
zation by societies and conventions; the right use of suffrage: 
perseverance in PETITIONING, adding to the prayers which ¥° 
must not cease to offer till they are granted, one for the recogni 
tion of Haytian Independence ; and last, but not least, offering 
the fraternal hand of fellowship and assistance to our coloured 
brethren in their struggle for the full standing of men, and 


American citizens. ‘ 
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WE OUGHT NOT TO JUDGE ONE ANOTHER, BUT 
TO EXERCISE UNIVERSAL LOVE. 


SomETHING good may be learned from almost every system pro- 
pounded for our acceptance. 
lesson very safely, and with great advantage to themselves, from 
Robert Owen ; and that is—not to pronounce condemnation upon 
others, because of their supposed errors in faith or practice. In 
this respect his conduct may be imitated, but for a different 
reason than that which his system assigns. He says, man is not 
responsible for his actions, and, therefore, it is not consistent to 
criminate him for those which are deemed evil. Christianity 
teaches that man, as a human being, is responsible —not to man but 


to God; and therefore we are not at liberty to condemn one | 


another. ‘‘Every man shall give an account of himself to 
God, and shall be rewarded according to his works, whether they 
be good or evil.” 
Paul says, ‘‘ Who art thou that judgeth another man’s servant ; to 
his own master he stands or falls.” ‘‘ Why dost thou judge thy 
brother, or why dost thou set at nought thy brother ? for we shall 
all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ ; for it is written, as 
I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every 
tongue confess to God.” ‘‘Let us not, therefore,” says the 
apostle, ‘judge one another any more.” ‘* Judge not lest ye be 
judged; condemn not lest ye be condemned,” said the Saviour, 
who, while on earth, acted according to his own injunctions. ‘If 
any man hear not my word, I judge him not, for I came not into 
the world to judge the world, but to save the world." God sent 


his Son into the world, not to condemn the world, but that the | 


world through him might be saved. When the woman taken in 
adultery was presented before him, he asked her, “‘ hath no man 
condemned thee ?” and she answered, “‘no man, Lord.” “ Neither 
do I condemn thee, go and sin no more.” When James and John 
asked permission to punish the Samaritans, because they would 


not receive them, by calling fire down from heaven, he answered, |, 


“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of, for the Son of 
Man came not to destroy men’s lives but to sare them.” How 
admirably did the patience and non-resistance of the blessed Jesus 
exemplify the admonitions he gave to his-disciples! When ar- 
raigned before Pilate and accused of sedition and blasphemy, he 
answered not a word ;’’*‘ as a lamb dumb before her shearers, he 
opened not his mouth ;" when mocked, and spit upon, and buffeted 
by the soldiers, and when crowned with thorns, it is said “he 
reviled not again, but committed himself to Him that judgeth right- 
eously ;” and when expiring on the cross, his last prayer was 
“ Father forgive them, for they know not what they do!” With 
such an example before us, where is the man, desiriag to be called 
a “follower of the Lord Jesus,” who will dare to indulge in 
Tevenge, and criminate and pronounce judgment upon others ? 
We may be at liberty to adopt the of God, that “‘ those 
who continue in well doing, and seek for glory, honour, and 
immortality, shall be rewarded with eternal life; and that the 
wicked who ‘obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, shall 
be visited with indignation and wrath;” but it is not for us to 


Christians may at least take one |, 


Responsibility being to God and not to man, |, 


| First,—We are not able to fix the amount of any man’s guilt, or 
even to say who is or who is not guilty. Though Pilate con- 
demned Jesus to death, those who delivered him to Pilate had 
“the greater sin;” and Jesus pleaded for his murderers, 
| that “‘they knew not what they did.” How preposterous there- 
fore, would it be for us frail, fallible, prejudiced, uncharitable crea- 
tures to attempt to pronounce sentence against any individual, or to 
measure the amount of turpitude of any man’s actions. Supposing 
that crimination and punishment were allowed to mortals, where is 
the man who could adjust the proper measure either of the one or 
| the other? It is certain that we should inflict too little or too 
much, and the probability is, that in some cases, from our igno- 
rance and utter incompetency to judge of the merit or demerit 
| of human actions, that we should inflict the greatest punishment 
upon those who were the least guilty. 


Secondly,—An attempt to judge and condemn others is arro- 
| gating the prerogative of God. ‘‘Vengeance belongeth unto me; I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” Who then is the man that dare step 
forward and say I will anticipate the judgment of the Lord, I 
claim a right to share in that which belongeth to Him alone! 
| This is a most serious view of the subject, and should deter any 
| one from arrogating to himself the right to sit upon God's 
! throne, and virtually assume the attributes of Deity. Little 
are we aware, I fear, of what is implied in attempting to 
judge one another ; [it is in fact an assumption of infallibility, 
and a robbery of the living and true God, whois judge of all. 

To listen to the language that falls from the lips of some, one 
would suppose that God had annulled the decree that, ‘‘ He would 
| judge the world in righteousness by Jesus Christ ;” and that a 
dispensation was granted to His erring creatures, to judge every 
thing “‘ before the time ;” with liberty to censure, slander, and 
injure one another in mind, body, character, and estate, as much 
as they possibly could. 

That such a course should be practised by those who are called 
| religious, is most astonishing. I fear such have never thought 
| seriously upon the subject, but as they have observed others 
acquire fame by their severity, their censorious disposition, their 
retaliation and revenge, they have been led unwittingly to 
adopt the same course. 

Fortunately, beyond the use of words, man has no power to 
consign his fellow to the “place of torment ;” otherwise, from 
the rash and vindictive spirit often manifested, and from the 
ardour and self-complacency with which many treat their oppo- 
nents to the punishment of the infernal regions, I fear we should 
have even stronger proofs than we have, that ‘‘the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God.” How oft do we hear it 
declared that the hottest place in hell shall be the portion of such 
and such characters ! 

Universal love is the genius of that religion which I admire— 
the uncorrupted religion of Christ. It is love to all men; not 
only to those who love us, but to those who hate us, who “‘ despite- 
fully use us, and persecute us.” We are to love our enemies, 
and if they hunger we are to feed them, and if thirsty to give 
them drink. Our love and kindness to others is altogether irre- 





Pronounce judgment upon any individual ; nor to inflict retributive. 
Punjshment in the slightest degree. 
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spective of their conduct tous, We are to loye them, feed them, 
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instract them, and if God should require it, after the example of 
Christ, we should die for them. If they maltreat us, cast out our 
names as evil, despitefully use us and persecute us, we are not 
to resent, but to “‘commit our cause to Him who judgeth 
righteously.” If they are deserving of punishment God will in- 
flict it, and He will do what we cannot—bring every secret 
work into judgment, and give to every man ‘‘ according to his 
works.” How noble, how rational, and yet how unpopular is this 
doctrine! It is, however, the truth of God ; it is philosophic and 
divine. Self-denying as such conduct may be for the moment, it 
is a source of real peace; to render good for evil, blessing for 
cursing, will abide reflection; it brings no repentance and causes 
no pangs at the moment of death! It is the teaching of him 
who spake as never man spake ; it is the essence of that religion 
which proclaims ‘‘glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and 
good will to man.” It is more than all the burnt offerings and sa- 
crifices, and all the ritual services in the world ; it is to do as we 
would be done by; it is to be ‘‘ merciful as our Father in heaven 
is merciful.” 

My Christian friends! In’ future, let universal love be the fun- 
damental tenet of your religion—a love rational in itself, but 
especially commended by the example of our Heavenly Father in 
his love to all his creatures ; for He causeth his rain to descend on 
the just and on the unjust and maketh the sun to shine on the 
evil and on the good. And let us not deceive ourselves by supposing 
that this love is merely a warm, vivid, evanescent feeling; it 
is a settled attachment to all men, arising from a regard to the 
will of God, and manifests itself not in word and in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth. 


This love, we should remember, ‘‘thinketh no evil ;” this 
“charity covereth a multitude of sins.” We are required by 
it not to ‘speak evil one of another,” and to “‘ speak evil of no 
man ;” that if a brother trespass against us, we are not to 
retaliate, or blaze abroad his conduct, but to go to him and to 
endeavour to be reconciled to our brother; that we are to pray 
that God would forgive our trespasses as we forgive others their 
trespasses. I beg seriously to caution you against the prevailing 
habit of revealing the faults of ethers, and making them the sub- 
ject of conversation. The statements you hear are often exag- 
gerated—sometimes totally false; but were they even true, it is 
not kind to uncover to public gaze the character of your neigh- 
bour—it is not doing to him as you would wish others to do to 
you; and to make representations in the absence of a person is 
considered an act of cowardice and disgrace. Most men set a 
higher value upon their character than upon their property ; and 
if the man who takes the latter is considered a dishonest man, 
what can we say of those who, by backbiting, take away the for- 
mer? Do notsay, ‘they deserve it.” I repeat, you know not 
what they deserve ; but whatever that may be, it is God's pro- 
vince to inflict the punishment, not yours. | What a serious mis- 

take it is to teach children to revenge themselves—to give stroke 
for stroke, and blow for blow, and thus, in the absence of the 
charity of the Gospel, they grow up in after life giving to all their 
associates what “‘they deserve.” Nay, even persons of some 
pretensions are heard to say of individuals—“ It would be no sin 
to shoot him”—“ Hanging is too good for him’—* Do you think 
I would be seen with such a man”—‘‘If he were to do as much 
to me I would knock him down”—“‘ Do you think I shall stand 
to be insulted ?” 

Now permit me, my brethren, to ask, do you think such lan- 
guage useful or becoming? It may be military—it is not Chris- 
tian ; it may bring with it the plaudits of the world—it will not 
meet with the approbation of God ; it may shew your indignation 
towards evil-doers, but not your love for them, nor your patience 
in hope of a heavenly reward. Instead of meditating revenge 
for insults received, Jesus commands us to rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for great is our reward in heaven. How admirable was 
the conduct of Stephen, who, when his enemies were stoning 
him to death, exclaimed—Lorp, tay NOT THIS SIN TO THEIR 
CHARGE ! 


——__— 


HISTORY. 


As the mind tracks the page of history, it is often obliged to 
pause, and weep over scenes of guilty ambition and revolting 
cruelty. Perfidy, the blackest and most atrocious crimes, the 
most unnatural and abhorrent, create around a gloom so dense, 
that it is only deepened in intensity by the bright images of human 
greatness which occasionally appear. The sinister fights of fac. 
tion, the crimes of kings, the degradation of human nature, and 
the wholesale butcheries of human beings, are spectacles we are 
frequently called upon to contemplate. Yet, notwithstanding 
these frightful exhibitions, it is delightful to the inquiring and 
benevolent mind, which might otherwise be dismayed from pur- 
suing a theme where so much is presented to shock its sensibili- 
ties, to trace out the latent but active causes by which nations 
have emerged from barbarism, and acquired greatness and inde. 


pendence. It is consolatory to mark the successive influences 





that have lighted society on its triumphant march to civilization 
and intelligence ; and, in despite of its original ferocity, deve. 
loped its mighty faculties, and endowed them with grace and 
energy. The attentive reader of history knows, that the vast 
pile of human grandeur and happiness which is rising around him 
in sublime majesty, is the growth of time—the work of ages, 
strengthened and made firm by the immortal principles of Christi- 
anity. Each succeeding generation has contributed unwittingly 
to its consummation. The darkest scenes, and most inauspi- 
cious circumstances, have been frequently over-ruled for the 
benefit of mankind; and the highest good is being constantly 
educed from apparent evil. History presents us, on the one 
hand, with a fearful picture of man unrestrained and unregener- 
ate, and affords a slight glimpse of the high destiny which awaits 
his unbeclouded faculties ; and, on the other, gives out a sublime 
and impressive demonstration of eternal providence and Almighty 
goodness. It is big with lessons of wisdom, and full of interest 
to the philosopher and the Christian. It is a deep mine of ex- 
haustless treasure. Nor is history wanting in testimony against 
intemperance ; but, on the contrary, it supplies evidence against 
it of the most conclusive description. The fall of Babylon, 
Greece, and Rome, whose power, grandeur, and genius fell under 
this withering blight, has often and justly been repeated. The 
progress of English story bears the impress of its fatal power, in 
deciding the fate of armies and the sway of kings. The Danish 
.arms had proved triumphant in battle; and the shadow of their 
power rested on Saxon hopes, when the conquerors gave them- 
selves up to ease and lawless indulgence. In the midst of their 
high carousals, when flushed with victory, and frenzied by the 
prospect of profitable pillage ; when wine, aided by the songs of 
their bards, who, in rapturous strain, recounted the high deeds 
of the heroes of Scandinavian mythology, had unnerved their 
physical powers, the immortal Alfred rushed into the unde- 
fended camp, and dealt carnage among the astonished, but help- 
less warriors. That it was here the occasioa of shedding lasting 
lustre on a name reverenced by every Englishman, and made 
eminently subservient to the great end of human happiness, 
can in no wise be pleaded in its justification, or detract from 
its essential enormity as a social and national crime. In 
the wars which characterized the turbulent reign of Henry 
the First, we find another striking and melancholy example 
of its evils. The young pride and flower of British nobility were 
proceeding to rescue and defend Normandy against the preten- 
sions of William, the nephew of the king, when, in consequence 
of the intemperance of the crew and the commander, one hun- 
dred and forty of them, including Henry's eldest son, perished in 
the deep. This calamity led to new outrages and fresh sacrifices 
of human life. But it would be tedious as it is unnecessary and 
painful—** long to tell and sad to trace”—the various imprints of 
evil which the fiery footsteps of this scourge of nations have left 
on the page of history. These are selected to induce the atten- 
tive reader to mark the fact, and endeavour to estimate to what 





extent this self-inflicted vice has aggravated all the ‘ills which 
flesh is heir to” —disturbed the heaJthy action of society—diffused 
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the poison of its influence through the veins end arteries es of the 
social system, and procrastinated the final perfection of the human 
race. To explain this deep ‘‘ mystery of iniquity,” and produce 
the full impression on the mind, the secrets of courts and camps 
and cabinets should be exposed, and the very heart of soviety— 
every thread and fibre, should be laid bare! Let him recollect, 
‘that intemperance, and its twin root of bitterness, abandoned 
profligacy, grew together, and flourished in the sunshine of roy- 
alty, under the Second Charles, who inflicted as deep a wound on 
the morals as his father on the liberties of the people. A sure 
way to the pedestal of scorn was through the door of sobriety — 
the highway to the chief places of honour and emolument, was by 
the avenues of dissipation and practised debauchery. Chastity, 
fidelity, and honour were laughed out of the land; and disgusting 
profligacy peered over a paradise of imbecile wits and unprin- 
cipled Bacchanals. And the curtain has but recently fallen over 
a bloated form of monstrous vices and a scene of unutterable 
licentiousness. But intemperance has affected deeper springs of 
action. It has corrupted the fountains of legislation ; and, under 
its deadening power, unprincipled ministers have proposed and 
defended the most flagitious measures—measures ai war with the 
principles of justice, policy, and humanity. Thus has it twined 
itself around the crowns of kings—wormed its way into the halls 
of legislation—and is now grasping in its folds the extremities of 
the empire ; and if left unchecked, will crush together in one 
common ruin all the pillars of social order and public happiness. 
May the efforts now making prove successful, and effectually turn 
back the tide of evil, and save our beloved country from adding 
to the catalogue of empires which have fallen beneath the load of 
self accumulated corruption ! W. 


AGAINST EXCESS IN EA TING. 
“Tue machine works well this month,” says the boy as he takes 
off the sheets, and lifts up the paper to show how clean the im- 
whilst at other times, I hear complaints of the 
When a joiner’s tools are 


pressions are ; 
great difficulty of getting good werk. 
in prime good order, how pleasantly he gets on with his work, 
and how much more he can perform than when they are snipped 
or blunted. It is the same with the humanframe. With what 
ease does the man go through his labour, or his study, who feels 
“quite well”—the body free from disease or pain, accompanied by 
aconstant and a natural flow of spirits. Attention to exercise, 

cleanliness, employment, and especially diet, are essential to these. 
Among the changes, in reference to food, which have recently 
been recommended, and to some extent adopted, is that of reduc- 
ing the quantity of animal food. In many cases, persons have 
adopted the plan of an exclusive vegetable diet ; and though the 
doctors say that Englishmen must eat flesh, I am not aware of 
meeting with a single instance of any individual who has tried this 
plan, complaining of any bad effects: on the contrary, many who 
have given the plan a fair trial, speak highly of its advantages. 
Indeed, there is no doubt that gluttony is a crying sin, and it is the 
more so, while so many are frequently starving for want of food. 
You pass the poor man’s cellar, and notice the pelting storm 
blowing through his tattered window, because he cannot afford to 
renew the glass. If on the opposite side you saw the glaziers put- 
ting in double glass, which, instead of being an advantage, was a 
decided inconvenience, how ready you would be to say, what a 
pity but the superfluous squares had been put into the cellar win- 
dow. It is just so with food; instead of inducing gout, and 
shortening our lives by rich living, how much better is it to bestow 
the superfluity upon those whose cravings of hunger would 
render it really a blessing. The following testimony of Capt. Pil- 
kington, the worthy and indefatigable lecturer on the principles of 
peace, on this subject, will be read with pleasure :— 

“‘ About two years ago, at the close of one of my lectures in 
Manchester, an M.P., to whom I was introduced, expressed his 
full and entire approbation of the principle advocated, and said, 
“he went every inch of the way with me, holding it a sacred prin- 
ciple that human life was altogether inviolable.” I called on him 


the next day, and then learned that he belonged to a sect which } 
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combéered t the use of enbual food ¢ to be enguslptenel. Ctenreing 
that he was strong and healthy, although he had not eaten flesh for 
25 years, I naturally inclined to class meat among the non-essentials, 
and desired, therefore, to relinquish its use, considering that “all 
things are lawful, but all things are not expedient.” My wife no 
sooner heard that animal food could be dispensed with, than she 
determined, by the help of God, to make trial of the effect of ab- 
stinence from that which we had hitherto supposed to be indispen- 
sible. Thus, coinciding in this respect, we, together with our 
children, commenced ; and now, at the expiration of 18 months, 
find that the whole family are remarkably healthy; and, as re- 
gards myself, T should say that I am rather stronger, notwithstand- 
ing the labour of body and mind which I have undergone. Of 
this I may give some idea, when I state, that in 25 months I 
travelled 8,000 miles, speaking at least five times per week, often 
more, as I have generally addressed the children of united Sunday 
schools on Sabbath days. In my last tour, ending 20th May, 
1836, I gave 69 lectures in 73 days. About 18 months ago, was 
professionally advised to discontinue, for a time, on account of a 
pulsation in the chest, produced by such constant public speaking ; 
but, being unwilling to give up, even for a day, I tried a very sim- 


ple remedy, viz. :—taking for supper a half pint of hot (not boiling) 


milk, poured on the beaten yolk of an egg, or some boiled sago, 
sweetened, but without any spice whatsoever; which, with the 
addition of a little dry toast, completed my nightly repast. This 
emolicnt beverage, under the divine blessing, cured me entirely, 
| although I did not cease from my labour. I feel persuaded, that, 
had I taken wine, which I believe is usual after all exercises of the 
| kind, I could not have persevered as I have done to the present 
| moment. Thus have I discovered that a small portion of the 
| humblest fare is sufficient to support us, whilst engagé@ in our 
work in this world, proving that ‘“‘man doth not live by bread 
only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 


Lord.” 





“THE CROOKED SHILLING 
Tere occurred during the time of my intent, some thirty-five 
or thirty-six years aga, a little circumstance which has probably 
been long forgotten by the other parties concerned in it, but which 
is frequently recollected by me, as I reflect on the nature and con- 
sequences of human actions, and my reminiscences of it are inva- 
riably attended with feelings of regret and penitence. 

I had gone in pursuit of pleasure and amusement in company 
with other youths to a fair, but I was unprovided with what plea- 
sure-takers generally consider of paramount importance—I was 
without cash; and as the sequel will shew, not prepared to make 
the best use of it, in case I should meet with a supply. In fact 
while I was gazing around me, perhaps admiring the tinselled ha- 
biliments of the mountebanks, or the whimsical freaks of their 
merry Andrew, or observing with a degree of envy, that my com- 
panions were regaling themselves with the little luxuries that the 
stalls produced, or entertaining themselves with a peep-show, my 
father made his appearance. He gave me a shilling. I remem- 
ber it distinctly. It is now before my mind’s eye. It was 
a bright shilling, and very crooked, of the coinage of George 
II, or IMT, little worn, and with its impressions well defined. 
Considering the small income of my kind parent, this was a 
liberal donation. But soon after I was put in possession of it, a 
person appeared in the crowded area of the fair, with a round ta- 
ble and a gaming apparatus, which merely consisted of a few yards 
of listing which he rolled up, and proposed to stake money that 
no one would stick a skewer into the double in the centre of the 
coil. I cannot recollect how long I stood watching the progress 
of gaming, but by and bye I became agitated with a desire to in- 
crease the amount of my pocket money which I thought quite 
practicable. I assured myself I could prick into the double. I 
staked my crooked shilling ; but to my excessive and unexpected 
mortification, when the list was unrolled, my skewer stood on the 
outside of the double. I had lost my whole treasure that was to 
have been the source of all my pleasurable purchases at the fair— 








my crooked shilling. Chagrin and disappointment were the only 
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feelings that preponderated in my mind immediately subsequent 
to that unpleasant affair. Several of the rustics at first suffered 
themselves to be gulled in the same way that I had been, but no 
long while elapsed before discovering plain indications of knavery 
in the fellow who had duped them, they were moved with indig- 
nation. They overthrew his table, threatened violence to his per- 
son, and drove him from his station to practice his vocation in all 
probability among the more gullable tipplers iu the whiskey shops. 

Although the feelings I have mentioned naturally resulted from 
the little disgraceful incident thus represented, I trust that others 
afterwards supervened more becoming and profitable. I have re- 
corded it with a view to impress my own mind more strongly and 
permanently with the immorality of gaming, and to furnish a gen- 


tle admonition to those who may be tempted, as I was on the occa- || 


sion referred to, with the ensnaring arts of gamesters, or the cor- 
rupting and debasing practice of gaming. 

In proceeding to analyze the principles by which T wasactuated 
on the occasion above mentioned, I find that they were of a very 
unamiable character. There was presumption, I conceive, connect- 
ed with the proceeding. I was aware that the donor of that pro- 
perty that I was about to risk so recklessly, would not, had he 
been consulted, have countenanced the transaction. Had I con- 
sulted the more elderly and sagacious persons near me in the fair, 
none of them, I opine, would have advised me to act as I did. 
Then there was my inexperience opposed to the practised adroit- 
ness of my adversary ; without taking into account the dictates of 
that Christian morality in which I had been instructed. The dis- 
regard of all these restraining considerations obviously indicate an 
overweening presumption—pernicious self-conceit. 

Covetousness was, doubtless, also an operative principle on the 
occasion. » I wished to obtain another person’s property without 
giving him an equivalent. A genuine characteristic is here exhi- 
bited of all gaming, and one that stamps on all its modifications, 
the brand of dishonesty. I can hardly indulge the hope that any 
gentleman of the turf, or individual in what is called high life, ad- 
dicted to the practice of gaming, would condescend to honour my 
sentiments with a perusal. Ifhe should do so, let him not sneer 
at the penitential sorrow of the son who fears that he has misim- 
proved many advantages derived from parental kindness, in conse- 
quence of habits and customs powerfully influenced and perpetuated 
by the example of the wealthy and fashionable sections of the com- 
munity. The reflecting and considerate reader will regard nothing 
trivial or unprofitable, that tends to recommend the veneration of 
parents, by their children, to expose the evils of juvenile presump- 
tion and arrogance, or to introduce interesting reflections on the 
economy of human life, and will, I would venture to hope, re- 
ceive a hint of instruction from the melancholy adventure of my 
crooked shilling. —D. 





WHAT WILL PACIFY THE IRISH? 


“Wary have we got the soldiers into the town ?” enquired a man, 
as he was standing with a neighbour on the causeway. ‘‘ Dont 
you know that there has been a row at Penwortham with the 
Irish?” was the reply, “‘ and that the soldiers have been here 
ever since, I suppose to keep the fellows down.” ‘‘ Why really 
if this be all,” replied the man, apparently much astonished, 
“‘I could have informed the authorities of a much simpler and 
cheaper plan. It is well known that these rows never take place 
but when the men are in drink ;—when sober they are harmless 
and perfectly quiet. Instead, therefore, of calling in the soldiers, 
perhaps to shoot some of these poor aliens the next time they get 
into Hquor and begin to quarrel, the simple remedy is to keep 
them sober. Remove the cause and the effect will cease. This 
might be effected, first, by keeping every landlord and beer-shop 
keeper strictly to the terms of his licence, which forbids him to al- 
low drunkenness or tippling in his house ; but it will be still more 
effectually accomplished by teaching them all the tee-total lesson— 
to abstain entirely from the liquor which leads them to quarrel. 
If the “‘heads of the town,” or the priests would direct their 
energies sincerely to this preventive discipline, they would find 











these Irishmen as capable of being governed without soldiers as 
those of our own country. Instruction, not coercion, is the 


grand, the rational, the christian cure.” 


LIVING AND DYING. 
‘* He left his work, got drunk, kept on the spree for a week, till 
an inflammation seized one of his legs, and he is now insensible, 
The priest was sent for ; but he was so far gone that he could not 
make him understand any thing.” Such was the remark the other 
day ina barber's shop respecting a poor fellow in the neighbour. 
hood, when a person present replied, ‘‘I have no faith in what a 
priest can do for a man who is incapable of noticing what is said 
to him; and I think it a great pity, that more labour is not be. 
stowed upon people while they are living and in health, instead of 
when they are sick and at the point of death. It may be well 





| enough to visit the sick and console the dying, but it is far more 


important to visit and instruct them while in health, so that their 
lives may be spent usefully to themselves and society. If this 
poor man had been visited when in health and urged by the 
priest’s exhortation and example to abstain from drink altogether, 
the man almost for a certainty would have remained sober and 
lived many years a useful member of society.” The doctrine of 
extreme unction though not believed in by protestants is acted 
upon to aconsiderable extent. The people are altogether neglected 
while in health, who might be taught by hundreds and thousands, 
and thus preserved from vice and wretchedness : instead of this, 
they are left to run their course of iniquity, and then at the point 
of death, the minister is sent for, and much of his time is taken 
up in visiting single cases, and by bed-side ministrations, pre- 
paring them todie. I like that religion which is for life rather 
than that which is a mere passport for death ; and I fear little confi- 
dence can be placed in that professed peace, and those expiring ex- 
tacies—the effects of ministerial visits—which constitute the finish 
of a life spent in the practice of sin and ungodliness. 


THOUGHTS ON WHITSUNTIDE. 
WnuitsunTIDE is again come and gone. It is decidedly the 
greatest holiday of the year to the working classes in and about 
Manchester: and as to the various pursuits, pleasures, and 
amusements of the tens of thousands whose time is, at this season 
under their own control, it would afford an ample field for inves- 
tigation and research, in reference to the feelings and dispositions 
of the people. Few inquiries would be more interesting; and 
perhaps none would be capable of being turned to more useful 
account. More accurate knowledge of the real tempers and 
feelings and dispositions of the masses might be obtained, than 
in ordinary times, when the monotonous sound of labour, the 
ceaseless course of unrelieved toil, cramps the energies, sours, 
or at least blunts the temper, and deadens, to a certain extent, the 
faculties both of body and mind. At this season every soul seems 
to fling to the winds all that usually oppresses it; to expand itself 
till it receive within its enlarged embrace the whole brotherhood 
of man; to feel anxious to communicate to others the sincere, 
but vague and undefined pleasure which, from mere absence of 
care or pain, itself enjoys: the mind appears to strip itself of 
the veil which at other times hides it from ‘‘ mortal ken,” and to 
revel in the luxury of good will and open-heartedness. It is in 
this undress, particularly as contrasted with its every day costume, 
that we should study the popular mind; and how rich a field of 
kindly affections and lovely sympathies should we discover, yet 
barren and uncultivated ! how rich a mine of moral wealth and 
intellectual treasure, yet unexplored and unworked! And the 
conviction would force itself upon every one, however stubborn 
or selfish, that there is something better worth living for than 
pelf or power, that to treat man as man, and so lift him up from 
being the mere machine, the very day-drudge of Mammon, the 
sheer instrument of his fellow’s avarice and ambition, to the scale 
which nature and God intended him to occupy, is not only our 
duty, but would, beyond all cavil, greatly contribute to the in- 
terests, and infinitely increase the happiness of all. And this 
ought to be the case; and to it we must come, if we would avoid 


one of those social convulsions, in which all that is gentle, and 
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jvely, and peaceable, seems for a time utterly wrecked; in | j 
vhich all the better feelings of our nature appear withered and 
dried up; and the finest lineaments of humanity marred and 
crushed by the iron tread of malice, rage, hatred, and wild re- 
venge. For, sneer at it who may, ‘‘the march of intellect’ has | 
commenced, and not all the ingenuity of mortal man can devise | 
obstacles to arrest its onward progress through every rank and 

dass of society. The time is coming when every man, woman, 

md child in the Empire will feel its effects, either immediately 
ad personally, or from collision and contact with others. And, | 
despite the leading springs which antiquated cunning or esta- 
blished dominancy would throw around him, man witt feel 
himself to be man; and ‘knowing that his physical organization is 
awsperfect, his intellectual faculties as great and as noble, and his 
immortal soul as valuable, and as much his own, as those of 
others; knowing that the wonders of creation, the wisdom of 
philosophy, and the inheritance of immortality are sent by the 
Dispenser of all, to the lowest, as well as to the highest of the 
sons of men, will not consent longer to remain in a state of brute 





ignorance, of mere animal existence, aspiring only to the gratifi- || a 
leave them the opportunity of enjoyment—then ‘ what reward 


cation of sense and appetite. And thus would I have it—oh! 
that the day were now here! and happy they who, placed by 
Providence in superior stations, pioneers of their own class and 
heralds of good to others, devote their time, and talents, and 
and means, to the moral, intellectual, and religious improvement 
of their fellow mortals ! 


It is evident we are progressively improving in our own method || 
of “keeping up” Whitsuntsde. Not yet many years ago, and the || 
whole population, the young as well as the old, the child as well |} 
as the hoary-headed, was left by the man of wealth, and by “ the || 
accredited guardians of the public morals,” to spend the holi- || 
day “how they would” or “ how they could,” without one thought || 
from the former how far he could contribute at once to the 
bettering of his race and to the general pleasure, by the pro- || 
viding of innocent enjoyment instead of sensual indulgence ; or || 
from the latter, how far he could, by bis pastoral exertions, pre- 
vent the scenes of disorder and wickedness which, with every 
return of *- Manchester Races” disgraced the district. But it is 
somewhat better now. Already the newspaper column which 
records the events of the race-course is jostled by one which, in 
sweeter, if less loud, accent tells of the amusement of the little 
happy sunday scholar; and the feats of the jockey, chronicled in 
the barbarous slang of the turf, are relieved by the simpler, but 
purer annals of friendly ‘‘ gatherings.” The splendid dinner 
party, and the boistrous adjournment thence to the “‘ grand stand” 
are yielding to the more solidly joyous meeting in social hilarity of 
employer and employed: the rude revelry and disgusting drunk- 
enness of the ‘‘the moor,” with their thousand abominations, to 
the more really happy rural sport and greensward romp. True, 
the instances are rare; but they have crept into existence. A 
change, though it be but slight, has taken place in the tide of 
people’s feeling, and it now only remains for the wise and good 
to take advantage of the turn, and direct the current, with all the 
tributary streams they can bring into it, in a course of real and 
continuous fertility and good. 

And what need prevent it? Nothing but individual apathy can 
prevent the contagion of goodness any more than the contagion 
of vice. Every individual, however humble, has some influence, 
and what is there to hinder any one who has a head to think or a 
heart to feel, from becoming in his own sphere, the instrument of 
usefulness and good? There cannot be a comparison between 
the pleasure of reflecting on a course of beneficence and good, 
and the pleasure of reflecting on a course of sensual gratification 
and sin. Let us shortly try them for the Whitsun-week. In the 
latter, you go to a place avowedly the resort of pickpockets, 
thieves, drunkards, prostitutes, not being part of the corps 
dramatique. The dramatis persone themselves, (more important, 
of course, than the above spectators) are—what? Of all people 
in the known world, and at all tolerated in society, the most 
lying, dishonest, cheating, swindling of vagabonds—from the 








have ye ?” 


young--the absence of intoxicating liquors. 
| of one exception in the whole neighbourhood, and there, I un- 


ockey who gives his horse cold water to the titled lordling who 


sells his horse to fill his purse. Scarcely one amongst them who 
would not in cool and deliberate and calculating barter, sell his 
soul, if he have time to think of such a thing, for a sufficient 
consideration. 
into any of the gaming or wickedness of the place ; in short that 
you go thither, watch the races, and return—and no more. What 
good have you done? What good have you received ? 
not éountenanced evil in others by being present at a place where, 
you well knew before you went, wickedness in all its forms was 
| the order of the day? 
ing on your day’s work ? 
only; (I have not room to enter into the question as regards 
others ;) and I cannot think the queries can be answered very 
satisfactorily to you. 


We will suppose you go, without at all entering 


Have you 


And can you, at night, ask God's bless- 
Now this is all with regard to yourself 


Now, if you spend the holiday in social intercourse with your 


neighbours, in imparting knowledge to the poor and ignorant, or, 
as is the most general, in joining with the Sunday scholars and 
their teachers in cheerful and innocent amusements—in bestowing 


holiday’s happiness upon those whose employments seldom 


I need not draw the contrast. 

One thing which characterises the general method of spending 
Whitsuntide in this district pleases me—I mean amongst those 
who exert themselves to provide innocent recreation for the 
I have heard only 


derstand, the introduction of strong drink has met with such a 
marked disapprobation from all quarters that it is not likely to be 
repeated. 

But I am trespassing too far. I will therefore at present say, 
only, that we shall never be a happy people till we are a wise 


| people ; we shall never be wise till we are sober; and we can 
| never be sober till we give up drinking; and we shall never give 


up drinking till rich and poor, and especially those who are the 
instructors of the people, endeavour to set a good example to 
their neighbours, and exert themselves in a proper manner for 
the instruction of one another.—T. R. Y. 


NEW CHURCHES AND RELIGION, 
Eveny person is aware, from his own observations, of the great in- 
crease there is in the number of new places of worship, but espe- 
cially of new churches connected with the Establishment. At the 
triennial visitation held last month in Liverpool, by the Bishop of 
Chester, he stated that since his last visitation ‘‘ 30 churches had 
been erected and 20 more were building in this part of the dio- 
cese, and when these should be complete, the diocese would be 
richer by 100 churches than when they had met before 5 years ago.” 
Now if the increase of pure, practical, and undefiled religion, was 
likely to be commensurate with this increase of churches, we ought 
to rejoice ; but my observations during the last 20 years, in which 
period there has been a great increase of churches, convince me 
of the futility of such an expectation. If piety and goodness were 
measured by the proportion of churches to the population, such 
places as Chester must long since have been the very pink of per- 
fection; but alas, this is far from being the case. The increase 
of attendance is not in proportion to the increase of accommodation ; 
and if it were, I cannot conceal my fears when I consider, from the 
family connexions, the education, the gentility and the general 
habits of ministers, and the secular influences bearing upon the 
ministry, how ill adapted the teachers are to the office they sustain, 
and the plan of teaching to the real instruction of the common peo- 
ple; so that if we expect an increase of goodness proportioned to 
the increase of churches we shall be deceived. Church-going is 
but a means to an end, and without this is kept in view, we are 
apt to think that the mere act of attending and joining in the service 
is the most material part of our duty. We ought every day to live 
“* soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world;” and just 
so far as our meeting together promotes these ends it is useful; but 
without this it were dangerous to consider that we had done any 
part of our duty by merely attending a place of worship. 
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Religion, I fear, is getting too exclusively into our consecrated 
buildings, instead of manifesting itself in our every day deportment, 
in the care of our families, the honest discharge of all our obliga- 
tions to others, and in benevolent visits to the poor. I am an 
advocate for men attending places of worship so far as they are 
likely to be taught to ‘‘do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly 
before God,” and the connexion should be preserved indissoluble. 

Glancing at a certain paper the other day, I noticed an article 
headed “ religious intelligence,” which I took up, but instead of 
finding one single word of information corresponding with the in- 
teresting intelligence we find in the Acts of the Apostles, it simply 
contained a long list of new churches and chapels which had been 
recently erected in various parts of the country. “ Faith, virtue, 
knowledge, patience, temperance, brotherly kindness, and charity,” 
we are commended to join together, but I am very doubtful whe- 
ther so much ritual service, instead of plain practical teaching, has 
not had a tendency to take the minds of many from these subjects ; 
and that whether in the Apostles’ days, when we hear nothing of 
church-building, these subjects did not receive more attention 
than at present. 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—A LESSON FOR BOYS. 


Way does smoke rise from the fire and go up through the chim- 
ney? Because the air in the fire-place, when heated, rises up and 
carries the smoke, which is also light, with it 

When the smoke goes out of the chimney, why does it not fall 
to the grouud? Because it is lighter than the air below it, and 
cannot sink. 


What is this like? Like oil upon water. 

Why does not the oil sink below the water? Because the water 
is heavier than oil. 

If you should put the oil in the basin first, and then pour water 
upon it, would the oil remain at the bottom? It would not, but 
would rise through the water, and lie upon the top of it. 

Why would it? Because the water is so much heavier, that it 


sinks down, and crowds the oil upwards. 

Why will not the smoke spread around the chimney, instead of 
rising higher? Because the air above it is heavier, and crowds 
the light smoke upward, as the water did the oil. 

How high will the smoke ascend ? Till it comes to air that is no 
heavier than itself. 

How long will it remain there? Till the wind carries it away. 

What makes soap-water bubbles rise in the air? The light air 
that is in them. 

Tf you could fill a thin bag with very light air, and throw it into 
the air as you do soap-bubbles, what would it do? The bag 
would rise. 

How high would it rise? _Till it came to air of its own weight. 

Tf you should fasten a bit of wood to it, would the bag carry up 
the wood with it? It would,’ if the wood did not make the bag 
heavier than the air around it. 

How are balloons made? A light bag of thin silk, somewhat like 
a large bubble, is filled with a kind of air lighter than the com- 
mon air. 

- How is this air kept from coming out of the bag? The bag is 
lined with a varnish, made of India-rubber and spirits of turpentine, 
so that it is air tight. 

How can a person go up in such balloons? _A little car is 
fastened to the bag, which can carry one or two persons in it. 

How can a balloon carry a loaded car up into the air? The air 
in the bag is so very light, that it will go up, and when the car 
with one or two people is fastened to it, the whole together are 
so much lighter than the air around them, that they can no more 
stay down to the earth than smoke can. 

Do accidents ever happen to those who ascend in balloons ? 
Very often. ~ 

How? When the balloon comes down, it sometimes falls into 
the sea, and the people in it are injured or drowned; and some- 
times it strikes a tree suddenly, or is dragged violently along the 

ground, and the persons in it get hurt, 


How can a balloon descend? By letting out some of the ligh 
air from the bag. ; 

How will this make the bag descend? There will be less ligh, 
air in the bag to keep up the car, and so the balloon will be heayy 
and descend. 

What is a parachute ? It looks like avery large umbrella open, 

Of what use is a parachute? If a balloon bag bursts, ora car 
upset, and the man in it has a parachute, he can hold upon the 
handle of it, and keep himself from falling quickly to the ground 
or sea. 

How will the parachute hold him up? While it is spread ow, 
the air that it covers will support it so much, that it comes down 
gently. 

How can you make a little parachute? By fastening strings to 
the four corners of a ‘sheet of paper, then bring the four string; 
together in the middle, and fasten a light piece of ‘wood to then, 

Then what must you do? Carry it to a high place and let it fall, 

How will it fall? Very slowly indeed. 

If you should have an open umbrella in your hand, while falling 
or jumping from a high place, would you fall heavily to the 
ground? I should not. 

Why? The air beneath the umbrella would support it, and the 
umbrella would almost hold me up from the ground. 

How do birds keep from falling, when they are up in the sky? 
They spread out their wings, and the air supports them. 

Is this the only reason why the air supports them. No: their 
bodies contain a great deal of air. 

How can they remain in the same place in the air, without de- 
scending at all? They strike the air beneath them with their 
wings a very little, and then the air re-acts or strikes back again 
a very little, and thus they keep their places. 

How do they rise inthe air? They strike harder against the 
air, and the air re-acts just as much, and sends them up higher. 

How do they descend? By partly shutting their wings, and 
letting themselves descend by their own weight. 

How do they know exactly what to do when they wish to rise 
or descend, or stand still? God, who made them, has’ taught 
them, and they never make a mistake, or forget how to do it.— 
American Common School Asssistant. 





NEW PLAN OF SCHOOLS. 


Scnoot education, to a considerable extent, has an influence in 
forming character for life. How anxious, therefore, must those 
parents be who care for their children, as to the character of the 
school to which they send them, and the attainments of the teacher 
to whom they entrust their education. - That there is dissatisfac- 
tion with the present schools, is evident from the frequent com- 
plaints of parents, and their so often removing them from one 
school to another. Sometimes the system of teaching is objected 
to: but the more common cause of discontent is the contamination 
to which their children are exposed, by being obliged to mix with 
others of a bad character. Under the present arrangements, 
there is great difficulty in applying a remedy to this evil, inas- 
much as teachers cannot well discriminate ; and are also under4 
temptation, in order to keep up their numbers, not to be over 
scrupulous. I know many parents, as well as myself, who have 
long felt the force of the above objection, and who are anxious to 
embrace any opportunity that may offer for giving their children 
a good education, where they would be exempt from the tempt 
tions existing in common schools. 

For those who cannot afford to employ a teacher in their ow! 
family, the most feasible plan which has presented itself to my 
mind, is a joint stock school, where the parents would have the 
sole control, and where none would be admitted but by mutual 
consent. For instance, let ten persons who are acquainted with 
each other, and whose families are, to a great extent, a guarantee 
for the conduct of the children, unite and establish a school for 
themselves, and employ a teacher on their own account. The 
expense would not greatly exceed the charges of the present 





schools, and the advantages would be manifold. Suppose the 
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number of scholars be limited to 
fitting up, maps, instruments, &c. , every parent would have 
to advance £2 in stock for every boy. This would be an invest- 
ment which could be transferred to others upon the changes in 
the children which would occasionally oceur. The power of 
admission being solely with the parents, all those likely to injure 
the school by a bad example ‘could be kept out. The most ap- 
proved plans of instruction might be adopted, and any changes 
made which appeared likely to advance the progress of the chil- 
dren. Besides a fixed superintendent, many other teachers and 
friends might be engaged, to attend occasionally, to give instruc- 
tions, or deliver lectures on useful subjects. Rational amusements 
might be introduced. Attached to the school-room, should be a 
play-ground and a garden, in which the children would enjoy 
themselves, might take exercise, and be sometimes usefully em- 
ployed. Indeed, as there is no object to promote which parents 
are more willing to expend a little money, I feel convinced, that 
upon the joint stock principle, an immense advance might be 
gained in the business of education, and that without any great 
increase in the expense. It appears to me that, at present, a 
great portion of the childrea’s time is lost ; their rising talents 
are not suitably brought out ; and the school, with its appendages, 
instead of being an object of delight, is the most unwelcome place 
the children are compelled to visit. Some children attend 
school for a great number of years, and, after all, are ignorant 
upon almost every subject of importance. For private teachers 
to innovate, to any great extent, in their plans of instruction, 
would, in their own opinion," be attended with so much risk,that 
we need not expect them to make the attempt. I cannot see the 
least risk; buta prospect of the most satisfactory results, in a 
number of parents, anxious to give their children the benefits of 
a good edugation, uniting and establishing a school for themselves. 


boys, and the expense of 





DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 

Tue following article is from the pen of Mrs. Conant, the new 
editor of the Mother’s Monthly Journal, and is copied from the 
first number of the present volume of that valuable work. 

Curtp.—Mother, I want a piece of cake. 

Morner.—lI hav'nt got any—its all gone. 

C.—I know there’s some up in the cupboard; I saw it when 
you opened the door. 

M.—Well, you don’t need any now; cake hurts children. 

C.—No it don’t; (whining) I do want a piece ; mother, mayn't 
I have a piece ? 

M.—Be still, I can’t get up now, I'm busy. 

C.—(erying aloud) I want a piece of cake. 
cake. 

M.—Be still, I say, I shan’t give you a bit if you don’t leave off 
erying. 

C.—(still crying) I want a piece of cake. 
cake. 

M.—(rising hastily and reaching a piece.) There take that, 
and hold your tongue. Eat it up quick, I hear Ben coming. Now 
don’t tell him you've had any. 

(Ben enters.) C.—I've had a piece of cake; you can’t have 
any. 

Bey.—Yes I will: mother give me a piece. 

M.—There, take that: it seems as if I never could keep a bit 
You see, sir, (to the child) if you get 


I want a piee@of 


I want a piece of 


of any thing in the house. 
any thing next time ! 

(Another Room.) C.—I've had apiece of cake! 

Youncer Sister.—Oh, I want some too. 

C.—Well, you bawl, and mother ‘ll give you apiece. I did. 

Let us now see how many errors were committed by the mother 
during this short conversation. In the first place she tells a down- 
right lie, and the child detects her in it. ‘I hav’nt any cake.’ 
* You have, I saw it in the cupboard.” (Secondly, she gives a false 
reason, ‘ cake hurts children,’ for not gratifying the child’s wishes, 
at least her next reply would lead him to suppose so. Thirdly, 
she encourages the child to cry for what he desires, by offering, as 








a reward for leaving off, the gratification which he could not ob- 
tain by continued good humour. Fourthly, she breaks her promise 
and rewards the child for crying in disobeying her. _Fifthly, she 
fosters a spirit of selfish greediness, the lowest and most debasing 
of all passions ; ‘eat it quick, and don't tell Ben.’ Sixthly, she 
utters a threat which she has no intention of acting upon ; ‘ see if 
you get any next time!’ We must mention, also, the spirit by 
which her conduct through the whole is marked, and which makes 
the child feel that she has at last yielded to his wishes, not because 
she loves him, but in order to save herself the vexation of being 
teased any longer. The practical commentary which he makes in 
his advice to his sister shows that he fully understands the springs 
of her domestic machinery. 

Yet this is probably a mother who loves her offspring, who is 
toiling early and late for their comfort and respectability, but who 
will perhaps have to complain that her old age is embittered by 
the neglect and unkindness of her children. They are not wholly 
in the fault. A mother may sacrifice her health, and life itself, for 
her family, and yet not make them happy, they will not value her. 
A child cannot comprehend the value of that affection which keeps 
his mother busy from morning till night, when her industry is con- 
tinually crossing the track of his enjoyment ; when it is made an 
apology for petulance, injustice and neglect by those little things 
which make up the happiness of childhood. 
stant, hourly flow of kindness, prompt in gratifying, gentle in re- 


Nothing but a con- 


fusing —a kindness which knows no ebb, unruffled by passion, un- 
polluted by selfishness—can gain the entire confidence and affec- 
tion ofa child. 
herself an object of contempt to her children cannot justly claim 
their deference and respect, and such she surely will be,*if, in her 
management of them, she stoops to the meanness of deceit and 
falsehood. The pure ennobling sentiment of filial piety can spring 


I ought also to add, that a mother who has made 


In its nature it is 
akin to that which is exercised towards the beneficent Father. of 
all, and requires for its full expansion the same influences of rec- 
titude and goodness. 


up only in an atmosphere of truth and love. 





BEER SHOP REFORM. 
Ar the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Temperance 
Society, in Exeter Hall, Henry Pownall, Esq., in proposing one 
of the resolutions, spoke in strong language against the beer shops. 
Ile observed that it has been ascertained that the greater portion 
of the crimes which have been committed, and especially in 
country districts, have been planned and concocted in these places. 
The increase of juvenile delinquency may also be traced, in a 
considerable degree, to the increase of beer shops. In the course 
of a short time, about 3000 children, under the age of fourteen, 
have passed through the prisons of the country; which he traces 
to the neglect and dissolute habits of the parents, and to the sad 
lessons and examples which they have met with in those resorts of 
He laments much that these places were taken from 
It is clear that 


wickedness. 
under the jurisdiction of the local magistrates. 
this gentleman has a strong feeling in favour of sobriety, and the 
consequent happiness of the people; but it may be useful to re- 
mind him of three things— 

First,—Like the Bishop of Norwich, he has not said a single 
word against wine drinking and wine establishments; and while 
these latter are frequented by the higher classes, the working 
people will justify themselves in assembling at the beer shops. 

Secondly,—He scems not te have been impressed with the spe- 
cial reason why beer shops are so directly injurious in producing 
It is not the ** shops,” but the /iguor 
Make them into milk shops 


wretchedness and crime. 
which is sold that does the mischief. 
—forbid every liquid containing alcohol to be served out, and we 
shall cease to hear of these shops being the nurseries of crime. 
Until Mr. Pownall and other worthy individuals understand that 
it is in the nature of the liquor itself, in proportion to the quantity 
of alcohol it contains, to produce the evils complained of, they 
will never arrive at the correct principle of reform, as it 
respects the beer shops. 

Thirdly,—Although magistrates have not the control of grant~ 
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en or withholding the Roose, the nuasiahen for dunieueme and 
disorder are much more severe upon beer shops than upon public 
houses, and these have to be inflicted by magistrates. When 
magistrates have rendered the other class of houses innoxious— 
when virtue and happiness are known to proceed from them, then 
it would be proper to place the granting of licenses under their 
sole control. The truth is, there is no remedy for the bad effects 
of both these classes of drunkeries but preventing them selling any 
kind of alcoholic liquor, the known effects of which are poverty, 
crime, disease, and death. No legislature, either through the 
magistrates or otherwise, ought to license any man to dispense an 
article which is certain to demoralize the people ; to ruin families, 
to produee pauperism, to increase crime, insanity, and disease : 
and, in many cases, to lead to the destruction of property, and to 
the murder of our fellow-creatures. This I conceive to be the 
true and correct view of the matter; and temperance reformers 
should never talk about proportioning the number of these places 
to the population, but they ought to take this high and only con- 
sistent ground—that it is wrong to license any man to sell alcoholic 
drinks as a beverage. The sale of bad meat, or bad bread is in- 
terdicted under penalties, and yet not a ten thousandth part of 
the evils ever resulted from them, as have been produced by the 
sale of this bad drink. If Government make any alteration in the 
law, in reference to drunkard-making, it should be to prevent 
brewing, and distilling, and selling, as a beverage, all kinds of 
alcoholic liquors. 

But after all, I am convinced that the Temperance Reformation 
is principally to be achieved by moral means. The people must be 
better taught; the wickedness of intoxication must be pressed 
home upon them; and all men must be exhorted to repent and 
abstain. If the magistrates have no peculiar control over the 
beer houses, the clergy and the ministers of religion are not inter- 
dicted from visiting these places; and if they are really anxious 
to save sinners, no practice could better comport with their duty, 
as imitators of Jesus, than that of frequently visiting every beer 
shop in their neighbourhood, and also every man’s house who is 
known to be a beer shop customer. 





WHY ARE THE PEOPLE SO IGNORANT AND VICIOUS? 


I percetve that the conductors of the public press are now be- 
ginning to attribute the ignorance, vice, and immorality of the 
country to its proper source. The late unfortunate affair at Can- 
terbury has done much to set them right upon this subject. I have 
always maintained that the instruction of the people, and the pro- 
motion of religion and virtue, constitute the proper work of the 
teachers of religion, whose whole time should be devoted to the 
promotion of these objects and who are well paid for the same ; and 
that the acknowledged prevalency of vice is a strong presump- 
tion that they have neglected their duty. In several papers which 
I have seen these views are reiterated. The following are extracts, 
all written upon the dreadful tragedy of Courtenay and his 
friends :— 

“The religious establishment of this country is a very costly 
one—our clergy are paid three millions per annum—but where is 
the good that is accomplished? What are the objects of religi- 
ous establishments? Undoubtedly, to promote morality, and to 
disseminate proper notions among the people. Had these objects 
been kept in view, would the people of Kent have been so easily 
deluded by a madman like Courtenay? We affirm that the peo- 
ple of this country have a right to express disappointment at the 
laziness of the clergy, when they find so much ignorance in one 
of their own districts, after such immense sums of money, and s0 
great an amount of property, have been expended for the purpose 
of giving our poorer neighbours religious instruction. The pro- 
perty of the church is immense, the sums of money collected by 
voluntary contributions enormous, and yet, in the very neighbour- 
hood of our metropolis, a whole community is thus easily deluded, 
and thus led on to the most horrible lengths! Talk of Ireland! 
Talk of the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands! where can there 
be a greater necessity for missionary exertions than at home ? and 











uty should we wonder so far deen for fields of exertion, when 
scenes such as these are actingfiat our own doors ?”— Aylesbury News. 

“* Our peasantry, to use the vulgar phrase, are better fed than 
taught. They feed themselves, but they are left to men like the 
Knight of Malta to instruct them. This is the point to which we 
desire to draw the attention of every well wisher to this country. 
How comes it that their exists in Kent, or any part of England, a 
degree of ignorance so brutish, a degree of superstition so grovel- 
ling, as the painful and humiliating accounts from the neighbour- 
hood of Canterbury have brought to our knowledge? Why do 
we pay three millions per annum to our clergy? That the son of 
a Cornish chandler, on the strength of a pair of brawny shoulders 
and leathern lungs, shall be received as the Saviour of mankind, 
and make a considerable rural population, men, women, and child- 
ren, believe him an incarnation of the Supreme Being ? 

**Churchmen! we beg to ask you a question. How long is it 
since the Reformation? How long is it now since the eighth 
Harry put you into possession of the tithes, and the glebes, and the 
fat abbey lands, and the deancrics and the palaces? Bishops, 
priests, and deacons, you have surely had your hire; where is the 
evidence and the fruit of your labours.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“* The conduct of Dr. Poore is also not a subject of pleasure or 
satisfaction to the people. .The world admires not magistrate- 
clergymen, or militant-cler;ymen. The business and avocations 
of a clergyman appertain to religion and education, and not to the 
execution of warrants, or the fire of musketry. ad this reverend 
divine endeavoured to improve his parishioners and communicate 
just ideas upon religion and morality te the poor peasants by 
whom he was surrounded, this lamentable affair, in all probability, 
would not have occurred. Courtenay, a person whose acquirements 
we may suppose to have been ordinary, lived among the poor pea- 
santry of the country, and, by the mere force of insinaation , and 
the power of words, acquired such an extraordinary influence over 
them, that they regarded him as a superior being. What is the 
reason of this? Had Courtenay any charms in his conversation ? 
—any fascination in his manners ?—any power in his eloquence, 
which belonged not to Dr. Poore, or to any other clergyman ef 
his class? None whatever: but Courtenay could put himself upon 
an equality with the peasants,—he could converse with them,— 
could use meansto gain their admiration, esteem, love, and bend 
their ignorance and confiding simplicity to his purposes. Is there 
any thing in all this which a clergyman could not do? Nothing. 
What, then, prevents a clergyman from becoming a Courtenay to 
peasants, for nobler and better purposes? Pride. Therein is the 
cause, we fear, of much of the simplicity and ignorance existing 

g the peasants. A clergyman seldom visits a cottage but in 
the quality of a master and a superior ; and hence arises much of 
that dislike which is felt towards that class by the poor, anda great 
portion of the ignorance, simplicity, and confiding deference to 
those who will condescend to converse familiarly with them.”— 
Brighton Patriot. 

So soon as these views become better understood, we shall see 
the folly of all agitation, political or otherwise, which does not aim 
at the moral improvement of the people—that it is the bounden 
duty of the clergy to attend to this and to devote their whole time 
to its promotion—that instead of feasting themselves with the rich 
at public dinners, they ought, like John the Baptist, to be re- 
proving them for their sins. They ought to warn every man 
faithfully ; the nobles of the land, and even royalty itself, should be 
faithfully admonished and reminded of their pride and excesses, 
and especially of their oppression of the poor. This is the obvi- 
ous duty of the ministers of Christ, but I am convinced that if we 
expect this work to be performed, we must have a “‘ new set;” 
for when I consider the birth, connections, education, col- 
iege training, manners, prejudices, gentility of many who are put 
into the ministry, and the forms of faith and worship to which they 
are tied, and the secular spirit which now assumes thes guard of 
spirituality, in vain were it to expect that such should become the 
companions, the intimate friends, the instructors, the guardians of 
the poor—or the faithful instructors, the reprovers of the rich, 
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A Christian minister should fear none but his Heavenly Master ; 
should hope for no riches, or honours, or pleasures, but those 
which are in heaven,—and should be incessantly engaged in going 
about day and night instructing, exhorting, and comforting 
the people. 





INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE, 


BETWEEN E. C. DELEVAN, ESQ. AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Tue crowned heads of Europe are taking a deep interest in the 
progress of the temperance cause. The monarchs of Sweeden 
and Prussia are themselves members of temperance societies, and 
encourage and urge their formation throughout their dominions. 
The king of Prussia has ordered a temperance reading book for 
all his schools, and required his clergy to see to the formation of a 
temperance society in each of their parishes. The king of France 
has, through his representative in this country, requested all the 
information which can be obtained, relative to the formation and | 
results of temperance societies in the United States, with a view 
to apply their benefits to his own dominions. ‘* Sober, wine-drink- 
The executive committee of the American Tem- | 
perance Union have furnished him an answer to his inquiries, 
and temperance societies are now multiplying in that beautiful 
country. In several of the states of Germany, in Denmark, in 
Holland, and in Russia, the temperance cause is making progress 
under the favour of their respective sovereigns. 

Great Britain is far in advance of the rest of Europe, in the 
cultivation of all the moral and social virtues. As might be ex- 
pected, she has, therefore, in the temperance enterprise, set a 
noble example to the continent. 

In October last, Mr. Delevan sent three volumes of Temperance 
Tales, written by L. M. Sargent, Esq., richly bound, to Queen 
VICTORIA, through her consul at New York, with the following 
letter. 


ing France !”" 


Ballston Centre, Saratoga County, ? | 
State of New York, October 22, 1837. § 
To HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJEsTY, 
Tue QuEeEN oF ENGLAND. 

Permit me to ask your Majesty's acceptance of the small volumes 
accompanying this. The tales contained in them are founded.on 
facts. Their extensive circulation in this country has, with the 
blessing of God, been the means of turning very many from the 
destructive paths of intemperance ; and prevented thousands of | 
others from entering upon that downward course, by inducing 
them to abstain entirely from al! those drinks which produce in- | 
toxication. The great discovery has been made by hundreds of | 
thousands in this, and in other lands, that all liquors containing | 
alcohol are never useful, but always injurious to persons in health. 


Time and fashion have long upheld the common use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks: but this cannot render such use right or expedient, 
seeing the immense amount of crime and wretchedness that has, 
in all ages, and in all places, followed as the legitimate effect of | 
such use. It is our belief, that at least one million of our adult | 
population in America have already abandoned the common use | 


{ 


of such drinks from this entire conviction, of their always injurious 

and never useful effect. For nine years I have been a very atten- 
tive observer of the uniform effect of the use of intoxicating drinks, | 
and have watched the temperance reformation with the most in- | 


tense interest ; have collected much testimony from every quarter ; | 
but I have never?seen or heard of an individual, who had for any 
length of time totally abstained from the use of all such drinks, 
whose testimony was not filly in favour of this new prineiple. | 
It is now universally admitted in this country, that no other prin- | 
ciple possesses any power to reform the poor drunkard ; it is also 
established, beyond all question, that the intoxicating principle | 


alcohol is the product, not of distillation, but of fermentation. 

In this country it has been found that the erample of those in 
exalted stations is all powerful in carrying forward this great enter- | 
prise. It is in the power ofa few in any country to eradicate a | 
pernicious custom, no matter how popular, or of how long stand- 
ing. Can those who occupy high stations, expect that those below 





| the injured persons. 
|| to forty, sixteen of whom had limbs broken. 
|| Blacksmith had been about a quarter of an hour speaking when 





them will be much reformed or benefited by their precepts while 
their example teaches a different lesson. 

I resided seven years in England. I was then convinced, and 
I now feel assured, that could the entire population of Great 
Britain be induced to abandon the use of alcoholic drinks as a 
beverage, and thus prevent the productions of her soil from de- 
struction, and worse than destruction, by the brewer’and distiller, 
and save them for food ;—poverty and crime would almost cease ; 
emigration would not take place, as a measure of necessity; uni- 
versal prosperity, in every branch of industry, would prevail; and 
the country, in all its interests, assume an appearance of youthful 
vigour and beauty. 

May I beg your majesty, to read these little volumes? I almost 
venture to promise that the perusal of the first story (which has 
already passed through over one hundred editions) will create an 
nterest in the heart of your majesty for those that follow. 

Our fervent prayer is, that England, the land of our fathers, 
may experience her full share of the benefit of this great reforma- 


| tion; and that the hearts of its advocates may be cheered and 


their hands strengthened by the noble example of her young and 
beloved queen giving it her approbation and support. If, as I fear, 
my zeal for this cause has made me trespass too far, and I have taken 
too great a liberty, I will trust to your majesty to pardon my pre- 
sumption, and think only of my motive. 

May akind Providence ever watch over your majesty, and enable 


| you to view this important subject aright; and may your life be 


spared to be a rich blessing to your own people and the whole 
world, shall ever be the prayer of, 
Your majesty’s most obedient, humble servant, 
EDWARD C. DELEVAN. 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S ANSWER. 
St. James’ Palace, Jan 8, 1838. 
Si1n,—I have had the honour to submit your letter to Her Ma- 


|| jesty, and have sincere pleasure in being able to inform you, that 


the Queen has been very graciously pl in the 





1 to acqui 


| request therein expressed, and to accept of the four small volumes 


of Temperance Tales which accompanied it. Her Majesty at the 
same time was pleased to command me to convey to you the ex- 


| pression of her entire satisfaction at this mark of your attention. 


The subject indeed could not fail to create great interest. The 


\| efforts which are now making both in America and this country, 


for the suppression of the besetting sin of intemperance, cannot 
but meet with Her Majesty's approbation; and I think it will be 
gratifying for you to know that those passages of your letter 
which relate to your residence in England, and the effects likely 


| tobe produced here by an abandonment of this pernicious vice, 


are fully appreciated, and more particularly that passage which as- 
sures Her Majesty that ‘‘ your fervent prayer is, that England, 
the land of our fathers, may experience her full share of the bene- 
fit of this great reformation.” 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient seryant, 
J. H. GLOVER, 
Her Majesty's Librarian. 


| To Epwarp C. Detevay, Ballston Centre, 


Saratoga County, State of New York. 





VARIETIES. 








Acctpent.—A_ public meeting of the Temperance Society 
was held by Mr. Hockings, in the market-house, of Ballinasloe, 
in Ireland, on a Tuesday evening a few weeks ago; about 500 
persons, mostly of the working class, were assembled, when the 
centre of the great room gave way, and about 200 persons fell to 
the ground floor. Scarcely one escaped being more or less in- 
jured, and little hope is entertained for the recovery of some of 
The number of persons wounded amounts 
The Birmingham 


the accident occurred. 

**Goop BurrermMix is now selling at a penny a quart, or 
two quarts for three-halfpence,”” said a working man as he was 
hoeing his potatoes. ‘* Yes,’’ said his companion at work, ‘ nothing 
can be cheaper for a poor family ; it is so very wholesome too as 


this time of the year, for the cows get all kinds of herbs.” “ But 
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though it is so cheap, it is not good to sell, and at the beginning 
and the end of a week quite a drug.” ‘‘ How is it that it sells 
worse then.” ‘* Why men will have ale; yes ; as dear and as bad as 
it is, and as much mischief as it does, men will have ale.” ‘ Well 
T have not had a glass these two months and I don’t care if I never 
taste again.” 

Gopty Examprte.—The following pious sentiment was ex- 
pressed by the Duke of Sussex, to the deputation of Dissenters in 
London. His Royal Highness said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am now 65 
years old, 35 of these I have spent in indisposition. Gentlemen, 
that sobers a man—that makes him think—that corrects many of 
the opinions he might have entertained in former years, It has 
done so with me. I am accustomed every morning alone to read 
for two hours in the Bible before breakfast; and if any man reads 
that book as he ought, he himself will, in some measure, become 
inspired by it.” His Royal Highness’s biblical library contains 
1,500 Bibles in different tongues and editions, and estimated to be 
worth from £40,000 to £50,000. 


Witry QuaKker.—A Quaker in Kent, being pressed by a 
zealous Tory to conform to the established church, replied, 
** Friend thou mayest spare thy breath and persuasion; I never 
will belongto that church which is always in danger.” —Literary 
and Pictorial Repository. 

Unmeaninc Compiiment.—Among the many absurd practices 
of modern times is that of a number of friends’ carriages following 
the hearse of a distinguished personage, either a short distance or 
to the grave. Surely if persons cannot attend these obsequies 
themselves, they might as well keep their empty carriages at 
home.— Morning Herald. 

Dinner Speecues.—A dinner speech, it must be admitted, is 
a-very imposing and deceptive article. The speaker is seldom in 
a state of mind to reason accurately, or elucidate clearly. But it 
matters not. lis auditors are very seldom capable of understand- 
ing what he says, and where they retain their faculties sufficiently 
clea-rminded to comprehend the meaning of his words, their good 
humour and conviviality make every excuse for the errors he may 
commit. The purpose of the meeting is to enjoy and applaud, not 
to criticise and comment. They mect together to laugh and 
carouse, not to instruct and be instructed. They may illustrate 
the adage, which says ‘‘ when the wine is in, the wit is out,” and 
not that which says ‘‘ in the multitude of counsel there is wisdom.” 
The Thracians are reported to have debated over their affairs 
when they were drunk, but to have reconsidered them when they 
were sober. If the reporters were to do many of these 
speechifiers bare justice, by giving their nonsense to the world as 
it is uttered, very few would risk a second exposure. 


Musicat Betis.—The inhabitants of Preston have been lately 
delighted with the music with which they have been treated by 
a visitor who is exceedingly clever at playing a great variety of 
tunes on the church bells. If instead of the unmeaning, ponderous 
noise produced every Sunday by the labour of not less than eight 
men upon our bells, one man was trained to play some of our fa- 
vourite hymn tunes (of which this gentleman gave many speci- 
mens, ) what a saving of labour, and what_a vast contrast in the de- 
lightful effect which would be produced upon the ears of the in- 
habitants. Surely the Church is not too infallible to innovate 
in such matters. 


CHANGES For THE Betrrer.—aAt the coronation of George 
the 4th, I am told that the school children in Preston were treated 
in our market place with a cold dinner and ale toit. At the co- 
ronation of the Queen, I believe it is not intended to give a drop 
of intoxicating liquor to any of the children. So much for the 
beneficial change which has been produced by temperance efforts. 

A Goop Tee-rotat Exampre.—A singer at a country parish 
called Churehtown, who was a tee-totaller, received his annual 
salary; but instead of spending it in liquor or appropriating it to 
himself, he laid out the same in bread which was divided among 26 
poor persons. : 

Nationat Epucation.—While I most cordially advocate 
national education, I have strong doubts as to the advantage of 
State education. While we are constantly met with complaints 
respecting the Church, the Post-office, and the printing of the 
Scriptures, all managed hy the state, the very same parties are 
seeking to commit the educating of the nation into state hands. 
T fear that covetousness and the love of ease on our part, is the 
principal cause of this. 

Creaninc Corraces.—I think some of thy hints excellent, 
and having five cottages, I went to day to inspect them; and 
finding them rather dirty, I ordered them to be put into complete 
repair, and then to be thoroughly lime washed. This will sweet- 
en them, as well as destroy certain vermin which are apt to in- 
trude themselves into crevices of dwellings whose inhabitants are 
not very cleanly.—J.. Hutt. 

Dvettinc.—Nothing seems more absurd than the mmequal 
terms upon which duellists meet. One shall be weary of life, 
racked with pain, and in the contemplation of suicide; his 
antagonist in full health, and in enjoyment of it: One shall he 








just on the eve of marriage with the loveliest of women, an angel 
to his thought in the moment of hazard; the other shall be glad 
to get rid of his wife, even at the chance of getting a bullet 
through his brain. One man shall have lost his all, and the other 
shall have won it. One shall be a dependant beggar, with just 
five sovereigns in his pocket; his antagonist, the titled and 
courted possessor of half a county. The one man, if he be shot, 
shall leave his widow and children destitute ; the other may en- 
rich his nearest kindred by his death. And all this daily takes 
place for the proper “‘ satisfaction of a gentleman.” —Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

~ Dishonesty AND Drinxinc.—Not only do drunkards lose 
all self-respect, but generally, in the end, become dishonest, and 
regardless of the consequences of their own misconduct. Sure it 
is, that landlords regard many of their customers as thieves, and as 
they are made so by the staple article of the landlord, the public 
may form a good idea of the morality of this business. Mr. 
Danson, Liquor Merchant, Scotland Road, Liverpool, in charg- 
ing a female with purloining an empty glass from his vaults, said, 
that ‘*In consequence of losing a number of glasses, he found it 
necessary to adopt some means to deter the delinquents, or bring 
them to punishment. From the name being merely scratched, 
as is usual, on the face of the glass, it was easily obliterated, and 
the glasses could not afterwards be sworn to; but he had of late 
got his name engraven throughout the body of the glass, which 
could not be ground out, and he found it had had the effect 
of deterring theft, and, he had no doubt, if the plan were 
adopted generally, it would save the Court much trouble.” So 
different is the effect of milk, or any other natural beverage, to 
the liquor sold by Danson, that I believe the dealers in these 
articles never go to the expence of getting any names either 
‘* scratched” or ‘* engraved,” to prevent their being stolen. 


“Important.” —This word caught my eye in the front page 
of a newspaper; and as we are all anxious about matters of 
importance, I folded the paper carefully, in order to get a full 
reading of the advertisement, when lo! the first line announced 
that a certain wine company had just prepared for sale ‘* 5000 
gallons of the finest golden coloured muscatel wine,” besides 
‘table ales,” “‘ alloa strong ales” and other ‘‘ delightful beverages.” 
This no doubt is ** important,” but much more so to the jailer, the 
keepers of asylums, the masters of workhouses, and to all who 
live by the effects of drinking, than to me. 


Curtistentnc Corp1aL.—* WHat are those bottles for in 
your basket ?” said a shopman to an old woman who had been 
buying a piece of cheese for a christening, ‘‘ surely you are not 
going to get them filled with rum!” ‘‘ Yea but I am; they 
mun hev some rum, ‘yo know, it’s for a christening— but IT have 
about 12lb. of beef to buy yet.” ‘It would be a good job,” 
replied the man, ‘‘if you were to let the basket fall on the road 
and spill all the rum—don’t you think it is very wrong to spend 
money upon stuff which produces so much misery and distress.’ 
** Why yo see it’s nought to me, I am only nursing the mistress; 
I am 75 years of age. and I have this heavy basket to carry near 
four miles, in my clogs.” ‘‘ Indeed if they had bought you a pair 
of shoes, instead of buying rum, it would have been more to their 
praise.” 


Wuo are To BiAme?—I insert the following extract from 
the ‘* Ulster Missionary,” relating to the depraved and neglected 
conditien of the population of Belfast, simply for the purpose of 
asking the writer why he does not make his appeals to the 
** ministers,” by whom he says the town is ‘‘ surrounded?” I re- 
peat why does he not appeal to them? ~—And this question should 
always be put, when the prevailing depravity or wickedness of 
any district is brought before the public. We have long laboured 
under a monstrous delusion, in reference to the duties of christian 
teachers ; and by a kind of religious fatuity, all sects seem to have 
fallen into it. I believe all that is wanted to make the people 
what thay are capable of, is—a sufficient number of the right sort 
of teachers, and the proper performance of their duty, according 
to the example of Jesus and his apostles. Let this be tried in 
Belfast, and we should soon see whether a great change cannot 
be produced. The following is the extract referred to :— 

‘Suppose any active individual during one or more of his 
leisure hours on the Sabbath, taking with him a companion or 
friend, were to visit the poor in the streets and lanes of this town, 
leaving a tract in each house, and inviting them to send their 
children to school, &c.; in this way, in the short space of one or 
two hours, above 1,000 tracts or handbills could be circulated. 
Supposing each tract to be read by 5 persons (and in some cases 
there are twice that number ina small house,)—in this way, 
above 5,000 persons might be benefited, many of whom 
never hear a sermon; and though living, as in Belfast, in what 
is called a Christian and enlightened town, surrounded by 
ministers, Scripture readers, and 10,000 communicants, belong- 
ing to different churches, are in a state absolutely more depraved 
and worse than heath unheeded, uncared for, and unvisited on 
the Sabbath day—a day which many of them spend in drinking, 
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in reading “newspapers, &c.: no man, except it be an odd Sab- 
path school teacher, reminding the 40,000 who are in this state, 
of God, of their souls, of heaven or hell; and yet it might be 
done every Sabbath by an hour or two's exertions of a few active 
individuals,” 

Srronc Drink anp Repettion.—In accounting for the late 
insurrection in Canada, it is observed in the Canadian Temper- 
ance Advocate, that the inhabitants assembled in the village tav- 
ern, once a weck, or oftener. There the surgeon, or notary, 
or schoolmaster, seated at a high desk, read the newspapers to 
them, accompanied by such explanatory remarks as seemed 
proper or necessary, and to the excitement arising from these, 
was added, the excitement of rum. This was practised even in 
the city of Montreal, as appears from an advertisement published 
by the magistrates, in which they refuse to renew the licences of 
those tavern-keepers, who had permitted such meetings to be held 
on their premises. Secondly, the prisoners, taken at St. 
Charles, and St. Eustache, generally declare that they were at- 
tracted to the rendezvous by the prospect of getting plenty to eat 
and drink. They testify that there was great drunkenness in the 
camp of the former place—some of the commanders were never 
sober, and, at whatever hour a stranger might enter the camp, 
he would see some portion of the men‘ intoxicated. At St. 
Eustache, also, something similar prevailed, although, not having 
the distillery of St. Denis in the neighbourhood, they could not 
carry drunkenness to such an excess. 

Unitep Srates.—In a circular, published by the American 
Temperance Society, it is stated, that the import of ardent 
spirits, has, within the last seven years, diminished two thirds ; 
and the decrease in the manufacture and consumption of domestic 
spirit, is even greater. In the State of New York alone, the 
number of distilleries, within a few years, have been reduced 
from 1,129, to 200. What beneficial results must necessarily 
have followed ! 

Tre Bisnor or Norwicu observed at the Temperance 
Breakfast, held in Exeter Hall, that a paper published at the 
Cape of Good Hope had been put into his hand, stating that, by 
order of Government, distilleries are checked in every possible 
way, that habits of temperance may be promoted. It appears 
also, he added, that many landlord have inserted a clause in their 
leases that their premises shall not be employed for the purpose 
of distilleries, beer shops, or for the sale of ardent spirits—upon 
which the Bishop expressed the following wish :—‘‘ Oh that this 
were the case in our own land, and that every landlord might be 
induced to insert a clause in his lease forbidding his premises to 
be employed in the manufacture and sale ef ardent spirits, or as 
beer shops.” This is excellent so far as it goes; but he ought to 
have added ‘‘ wine taverns” also, as well as spirit and beer shops. 
It is, however, gratifying to hear a bishop thus speak eut, and I 
hope that he will so far carry out his views as to abstain himself, 
and advise all his clergy to abstain from that which makes all these 
eg so pregnant with evil—namely, alcoholic liquor of every 

ind. 


A Preasant SAspatu.—Of all days in the week, give us a 


pleasant Sabbath. Upon such a day, it seems as if nature herself 
had put on her holida¥ attire, and, in conformity with the general 
mind, was striving to look cheerful and happy one day in seven. 
There is a moral fitness in a cheerful Sabbath; and a sense of 
satisfaction comes over him who has thrown aside his labour for 
a brief season, when he finds nature also enjoying a holiday. Tey 
indeed must his bosom be, who does not warm under such influences ; | 
cold must be his temperament and callous his feeling, who is sensi- 
ble of no expansion of heart, and no elevation of mind, to distin- 
guish that day above all others. Waiving the religious view of | 
the subject, what great moral and physical advantages are secured 
by the weekly reserve of one day from that turmoil and wasting 
excitement which is, to a greater or less extent, the condition of 
contact with the world. Our very lives are lengthened by it; and 
our conduct, whether we are aware of it or not, is regulated and | 
improved. As inns by the wayside, are the Sabbaths which dot 
the course of time; and as inns afford rest, so does the Sabbath 
interpose interregna for reflection, pause for thought, time for re- 
solves, and determination for improvement. Every Monday 
morning is a new starting point; every Saturday night is a new | 
resting place, arrived at which we review the week, and strike a 
with the sun.—New York Sun. 

Curerrutyess.—A woman may be of great assistance to her | 
husband in business, by wearing a cheerful smile continually on 
her countenance. A man’s perplexities and gloominess are in- 
creased a hendred-fold when his better half moves about with a _ 
continual scowl upon her brow. A pleasant, cheerful wife is a 
rainbow set in the sky, when her husband's mind is tossed with 
storms and tempests; but a dissatisfied and fretful wife, in the 
hour of trouble, is like one of those fiends who are appointed to 
lorture lost spirits. 

Epucation axp Eprnsurcu Darinkinc.—It has often been 
alleged, that education was the only cure for intemperance. This, 
like religion, is a remedy just so far as it leads men to ABSTAIN 











from the drink that produces inebriation, but no farther. It is a 
fact that many educated persons are frequently far removed from 
perfect sobricty, though they generally are careful not to exhibit 
the effects to the gaze of the public. The following extract from 
a speech delivered by R. Kaye Greville, Esq., L.L.D. of Edin- 
burgh, will, I should think, almost settle the question as to the 
influence of education in leading to sobriety :—‘** Allugion is made 
in the resolution to the alarming extent to which intemperance 
prevails at the present moment. On this point I can speak as to 
Edinburgh with some degree of confidence. The population of 
that place does not exeeed 130,000. The Temperance Society 
has had in its employment an excellent man as an agent, who, 
though not exactly a home missionary, has applied himself chiefly 
to the promotion of temperance. He has been in our service 
about two years ; during which period he went through the whole 
city, visiting especially the intemperate part of the community. 
This agent stated it as his firm conviction and belief, that three- 
fourths of the whole mass of that population were drunkards. He 
stated, that in one locality, in which were twenty-seven families, 
he only found one individual who was sufficiently sober to engage 
in conversation. This state of things was altogether unknown 
before: no one had the least conception of it till this agent was 
employed.” 

Race AmusemMents.—Amusements the people must have ; 
health, vigour of mind, and true social happiness require them. 
If left to themselves they will pursue such as the usages of the 
neighbourhood afford; and in proportion as they are untaught 
and depraved themselves, will they embrace those pleasures and 
relaxations which are of a gross, grovelling and depraving charac- 
ter. I have been led to this remark by noticing in a paper, that 
such was the concourse of people attending the late Manchester 
races, that through one thoroughfare, a newly opened street from 
the Exchange to Strangeways, the people who passed were coun- 
ted, amounting to 293 per minute, or 18,000 per hour. Now 
it is not for me to decide how far the multitude assembled on 
Kershaw moor were employed consistently with the ‘* will of their 
Father who is in heaven,” but I will say this, that if the same 
expense was incurred in exhibitions of the splendid works 
of nature, and for affording amusements and recreation, apart from 
scenes of cruelty, strife, gaming, and drinking; the people would 
be much more benefited, and society have much less reason to 
regret the return of such seasons as Manchester races. 

Rerrty to Dr. Epcar.—It will be remembered that Dr. 
Edgar, not long ago, delivered and published two sermons in 
opposition to the principles of total abstinence. The extravagant 
charges_advanced against the system, and the virulent attacks 
made upon its advocates, excited no little surprise. Along with 
several others who have come out to oppose the Doctor, is the 
Rev. W. Cooke, of Belfast, who has delivered and published a 
lecture, exhibiting the real principles of total abstinence, and re- 
futing all the objections raised against them by Dr. Edgar. This 
lecture evinces a spirit of candour rarely to be met with, and so 
completely answers the seeming arguments of the Doctor and ex- 
poses the false charges which he had made, that in future I think he 
will be more sparing in his attacks upon a system which, however 
he may dislike it, is sure soon to be universally acknowledged as 
the only true remedy for intemperance. 

Emicration To THE Unirep States.—From a table pub- 


| lished by Mr. Elliot, agent general for emigration, it appeared 


that during the 12 years, from 1825 to 1837 inclusive, there have 
emigrated to the Cape of Good Hope, 2,939; to the Australian 
Colonies, 28,642, (5,054 of these in 1837 ;) to the North American 
Colonies, 363,129: and to the United States of America 300,259; 
total, 694,969. It is manifest from these figures, and from the 
growing disposition to emigrate this year, even among the class 
of persons to whom the removal must appear most formidable— 
the agricultural population of England—that no discouragement 
of schemes for planting new colonies will prevent large numbers of 
people from leaving England and establishing themselves in our 
own foreign possessions, or in the United States. And it is 
especially remarked, that the tendency is at present towards the 
United States. During the last three years, the emigrants who 
have gone to swell the Republican population were 101,264; to 
the British Colonies, American, Australian, and the Cape, only 
90,665 altogether. We are, then, supplying the American nation 
with the sinews of power, the means of rivalry, and perhaps of 
ultimate superiority, from our own vitals. We are throwing away 
many of the advantages which would be secured by encouraging 
these emigrants to form British Colonies—that is, communities 
of sure customers, allies, and fellow citizens. This is a point 
which, if the colonial Minister will not consider it, the Legisla- 
ture should take up for itself. Hitherto, Parliament has done 
little or nothing towards regulating and directing emigration. : Is 
it likely that if the certainty of good, cheap, and responsible 
government, as well as the blessings of social companionship with 
their own kindred and friends, were held out to Englishmen in 
their own colonies, that they would prefer squatting among 
strangers ?—Spectator. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Composed for printing in the Temperance Procession, at Preston, 
on the Day of Her Majesty's Coronation , June 28th, 1838. 


God of our fathers, hear a nation’s prayer ; 
Let Britain's incense up to Heav'n ascend ; 
Guard, King ‘of kings, with Thine Almighty care, 
Our Queen; her peoples’ choice, her peoples’ friend! 








"Stablish her throne on justice and on truth ; 

Thy wisdom rule her councils and the state ; 
} Strengthen her hands ; may grace protect her youth, 
VW And may thy mercy ever on her wait. 


ee ee eee 


+ 


at Crown’'d with thy blessing, may her life be long ; 

; And o’er her empire, peace and plenty reign ; 
Whilst round her person loyal myriads throng, 

Her rights to guard,—their liberties maintain ! 


ee 
— J 


Be discord driven from our native land, 
t Whilst Albion’s sons in holy league combine, * 
To banish sorrow, and with heart and hand, 
Uplift the standard of the law divine. 


Da Oh may the sound of pure religion's voiee 
gi Be heard on every hill, in every vale ; 
May ev'ry soul in ev'ry clime rejoice, 
And freedom, love, and temperance prevail. 


Parent of comfort—temperance—known to those 
‘Who at thy Halcyon spring have health imbibed ; 
Be thy sweet savour fragrant as the rose, 
And onall hearts thy influence inscribed. 


May Britain's youthful Queen illustrious stand, 
Patron of temperance and domestic peace : 
Then shall sobriety pervade the land, 
And health, and wealth, and happiness increase.’ 


Thus as she sways “ the sceptre with the dove,” 
Blending the olive with the lictor’s rod ; 

And whilst she dwells in all her peoples’ love, 
Her trust may be her Saviour and her God!—I. G. 





ON LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 


BY G, MORTON—AN AMERICAN SLAVE. 


Alas! and am I born for this, 

To wear this slavish chain ? 
Deprived of all created bliss, 
Through hardship, toil, and pain ? 


How long have I in bondage lain ? 
And languished to be free !' 

Alas! and must I still complain— 
Deprived of liberty ? 






Oh, Heaven! and is there no relief 
This side the silent grave— 

To sooth the pain—to quell the grief 

And anguish of a slave ? 


Come, liberty, thou cheerful sound, 
Roll through my ravished ears ! 

Come, let my grief in joys be drown’'d, 
And drive away my fears. 





Say unto foul oppression, cease : 
Ye t rage no more, 

And let the joyful trump of peace, 
Now bid the vassal soar. 


Soar on the pinions of that dove 
Which long has cooed for thee, 

And breathed her notes from Afric’s grove, 
The sound of Liberty. 


Oh, Liberty! thou golden prize, 
So often sought by blood— 
We crave thy sacred sun to rise, 

The gift of nature’s God ! 








Bid slavery hide her haggard face, 
And barbarism fly : 

I scorn to see the sad disgrace 
In which enslaved I lie. 










Dear Liberty! upon thy breast, 
I languish to respire ; 

And like the swan unto her nest, | 
I'd to thy smiles retire. 








Oh, blest asylum—heavenly balm! 
Unto thy boughs I flee— 

And in thy shades the storm shall calm, 
With songs of liberty. 













THE MARRIAGE FESTIVAL. 







“ Festivities are fit for what is happily concluded : at the commencement 
they but waste the force and zeal which should inspire us. Of all festivities, 
the marriage festival appears the most unsuitable ; calmness, humility, and 
silent hope, benefit no ceremony more than this.”—GoxrTuE, 









Lavy ! thy merry marriage bells are ringing, 
And all around thee speaks of festive mirth ; 

The loss of one so good and fair is bringing, 
Methinks, strange gladness to her father’s hearth. 








Yet thou, amid the throng, art pensive sitting, 
And well I know these revels cloud thy bliss, 

And that thou deem’st such triumph unbefitting 
A solemn and important rite like this. 








These flow'ry wreaths, these sounds of exultation, 
Some victor’s glorious deeds might celebrate ; 

But thou can’st claim no proud congratulation : 
Untried, uncertain is thy future fate. 








Nor would true friends abrilliant spell cast o’er thee, 
Giving to girlhood’s dreams delusive scope, 

But rather bid thee view the scene before thee 
With calm humility, and silent hope. 








Thine is a path by snares and toils attended, 
Yet, lady! in thy prudence I confide ; 

Thou art not by mere mortal aid befriended, 
Prayer is thy stay, and Providence thy guide. 







And should thy coming years with ills be laden, 
Thou safely may’st abide the stormsof life, 

If the meek virtues of a Christian maiden 
Shine forth as brightly in the Christian wife. 









Mrs. Aspy. 












WOMAN. 






The very first 

Of human life must spring from woman's breast, 

Your first small words are taught you from her lips, 
Your first tears quenched by her, and your last sighs 

Too often breath’d out in woman’s hearing, 

When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 

Of watching the last hour of him who led them.—Brroy. 



















LIFE. 






Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 

"T wixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge ; 

How little do we know that which we are! 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 

Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 

Lash'd from the foam of ages; while the graves 

Of empires heave but like some passing waves.—Is1D. _ 
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ULTRAISM—FANATICISM. 

We have taken some pains recently to ferret out ultraism and 
fanaticism in Temperance; that we might know what it is. 
When we have heard a gentleman or a lady in the social circle say 
“* We have no doubt the temperance cause is doing great good, and 
it would still do good but for this ultraism ; we cannot go with it,” 
or a speaker in a temperance meeting, or a minister in the pulpit, 
bewail with much fecling this ultraism, and regret that things are 
carried so far, we have improved the earliest opportunity to take 
such persons aside, and inquire what they mean? what offends? 
what alarms? Are we going too far inour object—the entire ex- 
tirpation of drunkenness from the human family? “ O, no!” they 
reply, “‘ we wish there would never be another drunkard on earth.” 
Does our ultraism lie in the means by which we would effect our 
object? Is it in our principle, that alcohol is never needed to 
men in health, but always injurious? ‘O, no.” In never using 
it ourselves as a beverage, when we neither wish it and believe it 
injurious? ‘O no.” In never providing it for others, when 
we believe the same in relation to them? ‘*O, no.” In de- 
nouncing the traffic, when we believe that it is the source of unut- 
terable wretchedness to the human family? ‘‘ O, no—it ought 
to be denounced.” Where, then, lies our ultraism and fanaticism ? 
for this is all we do. ‘* Why, you will not allow men to use it as 
amedicine.” Yes,we do. We leave its prescription as such, 
entirely to medical gentlemen, and always have done so. ‘“ But 
you drive wine from the Sacrament, and condemn the Saviour for 
using it.” Never; we would drive away whiskey-wine, which has 
not a drop of the juice of the grape, and do remonstrate against the 
use of the high-brandied wines of commerce, whichno reformed 
drunkard can sip or smell with safety; but never would we 
banish the juice of the grape, either the wine which the blessed 
Saviour used or made—though with this subject, as Temperance 
Secieties, we have nothing to do. We leave it to those to whom 
it belongs, who are men of wisdom and prayer, and will, we doubt 
not, do what is right. 


‘* But you make it sinful to drink, and you have no warrant for 
this. There is no more sin in drinking, than in eating.” It is 
sinful to do wrong is it not? And is it not wrong to do that which 
injures ouselves, which injures others, which countenances and 
perpetuates intemperance in the earth; that, which under exist- 
ing circumstances it is expedient todo? You agree with us here 
do you not? ‘O, yes.” Where then is our ultraism? By 
these inquiries we have found it is nowhere but in a morbid state 
of feeling, which does not like to be disturbed by anything which 
calls for a change in the staid habits and fashions of the community, 
or in a disposition, perhaps, in some, to appear wise and prudent ; 
or, we believe, more generally, in a desire to be popular with those 
who love their wine, and will make no sacrifice for a ruined world. 
Of these outeries then, when God is enabling us to do such won- 
derful things for our fellow-men, every rational being should be 
utterly ashamed.—American Temperance Journal. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Tne struggle for the abolition of slavery is not less ardent in 
the United States of America than it is in this country. Among 
anumber of publications ‘devoted to the cause of freedom 
to the blacks, ‘‘ The Emancipator,” a large sheet, published 
weekly in New York, and of which some friend is kind enough 
to forward me a copy, stands foremost in its manly, unflinching 
advocacy of equal liberty in all the states. The following ad- 
Yertisements will shew how, in America, the boasted land of free- 
dom, man is still regarded as a chattel, and that he is not even 
allowed to own himself. 





FOR SALE. 
LOW for Cash, a likely Negro GIRL,’ about 19 years of age: a 
800d field hand. A. L. CLEMENTS. 
Feb, 29. 39—2t 
ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE. 
By virtue of the power in me vested, I will, as Administrator, 
with the will annexed, of the late Benjamin Joiner, deceased, 


»* 





sell at public Auction, at the Court-House door, in the town of 
Montgomery, on Monday, the 23d of April, a Negro Girl, 
Fanny, on a credit of six months, for the benefit of the heirs-at- 
law of the said deceased. WM. D. ATKINS, Adm'r. 

March 21 42—41w 

WILL BE SOLD. 
At the Court-House, Russell county, on the first Monday in 
April next, Soloman, a Negro Man, 25 years old, and Betsy, a 
Girl 17 or 18 years old, levied on as the property of William 
Wooten, to satisfy a fi. fa. in favour of Burton Hepburn. 

A negro woman named Lucy; levied on as the property of 
John Pride, to satisfy fi. fas. from a justice court in favour of 
John Riley and others. Levy made and returned to me bya 
Constable. 

A negro man named, George, about 25 years old, dark com- 
plexion, says he belongs to a man named Bulk, to be Sold for 
jail fees. J. G. WORSHAM, Shift. 

30—tds 
ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE. 
Will be sold to the highest bidder, at the late residence of Robert 
Me’Adory, deceased, on the first day of February next, all 
the real and property belonging to said estate, viz: 800 acres 
of land, one negro man, cotton, gin, several horses, one jack, 
oxen and waggon, sheep, hogs, and other cattle; corn-fodder, 
oats, peas, household and kitchen furniture, farming utensils, 
&c.—Terms made known on the day of sale. 
GEORGE COBB, Executor. 
EMILY Mc‘ADORY, Executrizx. 
(From the Columbia, S. C. Telegraph, Feb. 3.) 
ESTATE SALE. 
By permission of the Ordinary, the Slaves of the estate of the 
late professor Norr will be sold before the Court-House in 
Columbia, on the first Monday in February next. They consist 
of Carpenters, House servants, and an excellent Tailor. 

Also, a quarter cask of Madeira WINE. 

Terms of Sale—One-fourth cash, and the balance in three 
equal annual, instalments, with interest from the date, payable 
annually. Good personal security will be required. 

December 25, 1837. 


W. F. DE SAUSSURE., 
: 1. 


‘ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE.~ 

By virtue of an order from the Hon. the Judge of the County 
Court of Mobile County, the undersigned will sell at the hour of 
12 o’'Clock on the 29th day of March next, at the residence of 
the late William Thomas, (near Mount Vernon, Mobile County, ) 
all the personal property belonging to the estate of the late 
WILLIAM THOMAS, deceased, consisting of two negroes, 
two horses, about 25 head of stock cattle, 25 head of stock 
hogs, and the house and kitchen furniture Terms of sale, six 
months credit, for bonds and approved security. 

Jan, 22 138tds T. U. TOULMIN, Adm’r. 

Casn ror Necrors.—I will give the highest cash price for 
likely Negroes, from 10 to 25 years of age. Found at the 
establishment lately owned by Franklin and Armfield, Duke 
street, Alexandria. 

GEORGE KEPHART. 

200 Staves WANTED.—The subscriber willl give higher 
prices cash, for likely young slaves, of both sexes, than any 
other person in this market, or who may come. I can be 
found at the large yellow house on 7th street, or at Alexander 
Lee's Lottery and Exchange Office. All communications will be 
promptly attended to. 

N. B. I will pay at all times liberal commissions for informa- 
tion. 

Jan. 17.—e0.3m THOMAS N. DAVIS. 

“‘Casn ror Necroes.—I will give cash and liberal prices 
for a number of likely negroes, under 25 years of age, families 
included. Found at B. Shehell’s tavern, a few doors below 


T.loyd’s tavern, opposite Centre Market. 
s ; J. H. BIRCH. 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF Sincinc Tasks.—I know a man with 
a large family, who selects on the Sunday, for his children, seven 
short texts of Scripture, in different parts of the Bible, such as 
he conceives contain some useful and striking admonition, and 
which may be- committed to memory with advantage. One of 
these is to be repeated each morning, after breakfast, and the 
whole on the Sunday following. Some of the younger children 
found a little difficulty in mastering their tasks, bat they hit upon 


the following expedient, which not only made it easy but converted. 


the task-getting into a source of amusement. Being accustomed 
to sing many of their lessons at the British school, to which they 
are sent, they adapted the passages of Scripture to their tunes, and 
then, all in chorus, sang till they had a perfect recollection of the 
words. Sometimes they are now heard singing in bed such a text as 
the following—‘‘ Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father who is in heaven.” The obvious advantage of vo- 
cal music must have induced the framers of the liturgy to 
order ‘at, in reference to many parts, it shall be said or sung. 

A Worp to THE Ministers or Preston.—I notice in 
the papers, complaints that, notwithstanding the frequent fines in- 
flicted upon youths, the practice of ‘‘ pitch and toss,” cannot 
be kept down. Now do you not think it would be quite in cha- 
racter with your office, if you were to attempt not to ‘‘ suppress,” 
but to persuade these urchins to leave off this obnoxious practice. 
If you are not acquainted with the localities where this game is 
carried on, I can furnish you with several spots notorious for the 
practice, and if you will pay a visit to them at noon or in an 
evening, and especially on Saturday evenings, you will be sure to 
have an opportunity of speaking to these youths who thus corrupt 
one another. I may also just mention, that if you will step in on 
a Saturday night to some of the rooms connected with the jerry 
shops, in which boys and girls from 14 to 17 years of age are fre- 
quently assembled and dancing to a fiddle without any guardian 
oversight, you will have matter enough for a home missionary ser- 
mon without any additional study. Very few of these will come 


to hear you on Sundays, and the only method of benefiting them | 


is, to go to them. 
To the Secretaries and Committees of Temperance 
Societies. 


It is acknowledged on all hands, that no periodical has ren- | 


dered the same amount of service to the Temperance Cause, as 
THE PRESTON TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE.—During 
the four years of its publication, every question connected with 
the principles of Tee-totalism was discussed—the most interesting 
intelligence of the progress of the Cause was inserted, and the 
work was enriched with a choice collection of ‘‘ Varieties.” — 


Each Number during the last two years was also adorned with an | 


interesting wood cut. 

About 30,000 copies of this work still remain on hand, contain- 
ing perfect sets for 1836, 1837, and broken sets for the previous 
years. In order to sell off the stock and to bring these numbers 
into circulation, the above are offered at 303. per 1000—the full 
retail price at 1d. each, being 83s.—For circulation, especially 
where new societies are forming, or old ones being revived, it is 
conccived these numbers would be found of great service to the 
cause of temperance.—Apply to J. Livesey, No. 28, Church 
Street, Preston. 





NOTICES. 
As it is intended, in the Moral Reformer, to advocate the inter- 


ests of the poor, in opposition to the cruelties which are 
now inflicted upon them under the New Law, cases of hard- 





ships, if represented in a good spirit, and authenticated with | 
real names, shall be laid before the public, and every effort | 


made to do justice to a numerous class of our dependent 


brethren, who are often left without a friend, who have no | 


representative 
not the means of self-defence, when labouring under the iron 
hand of oppression. 

Any suggestions for the improvement of the Moral Reformer will 
be thankfully received, and the friends of true reform, and 
independent principles, it is hoped, will exert themselves to 
extend its circulation. 

Several communications have been received. 

The late Discussion on the New Poor Law Bill. Notwithstanding 
the exposure of the unfair manner in which the report of this 
discussion was got up, and afterwards published in The North 
Cheshire Reformer, I perceive that the whole is reprinted 
verbatim, from the type of that paper, and offered for sale in 
the shape of a pamphlet. In reference to this, it may be 
merely necessary to repeat the declaration adopted at the public 
meeting, that the report is ‘‘ false, partial, und garbled.”—If 
Mr. Acland cannot defend the New Poor Law »y more respect- 

{ able means than those hitherto adopted, I would advise him to 

{ change his vocation. 


in the House of Commons, and who have | 
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